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A GOVERNED WORLD 


The American Peace Society urges upon the American Government, and upon all civilized nations, the 
following principles as the hopeful bases of a governed world. It may be said that these principles and 
proposals have the approval of the highest authorities on international law, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and practically every accredited peace society and constructive peaceworker in America. 


I. THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NATIONS. 


Whereas the municipal law of civilized nations 
and protects the right to life, the right to liberty, the right to 
the pursuit of happiness, as added by the Declaration of In- 
dependence of the United States of America, the right to 
- legal equality, the right to property, and the right to the en- 
joyment of the aforesaid rights; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights, thus universally recog- 
nized, create a duty on the part of the peoples of al] nations 
to observe them; and 

Whereas, according to the political philosophy of the Decla- 
ration of Independence of the United States and the universa! 
practice of the American Republics, nations or governments 
are regarded as created by the people, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed, and are instituted 
among men to promote their safety and happiness and to 
secure to the people the enjoyment of their fundamental 
rights; and 

Whereas the nation is a moral or juristic person, the 
creature of law and subordinated to law, as is the natural 
person in political society; and 

Whereas we deem that these fundamental rights can be 
stated in terms of international law and applied to the rela- 
tions of the members of the society of nations, one with 
another, just as they have been applied in the relations of 
the citizens or subjects of the States forming the society of 
nations; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights of national jurispru- 
dence, namely, the right to life, the right to liberty, the rignt 
to the pursuit of happiness, the right to equality before the 
law, the right to property, and the right to the observance 
thereof, are, when stated in terms of international law, the 
right of the nation to exist and to protect and to conserve its 
existence; the right of independence and the freedom to de- 
velop itself without interference or control from other 
nations; the right of equality in law and before law; the 
right to territory within defined boundaries and to exclusive 
jurisdiction therein, and the right to the observance of these 
fundamental rights; and 

Whereas the rights and the duties of nations are, by virtue 
of membership in the society thereof, to be exercised and per- 
formed in accordance with the exigencies of their mutual 
interdependence expressed in the preamble to the Convention 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes of the 
First and Second Hague Peace Conferences, recognizing the 
solidarity which unites the members of the society of civilized 
nations, it should therefore be universally maintained by the 
nations and peoples of the world, that: 

I. Every nation has the right to exist and to protect and 
to conserve its existence, but this right neither implies the 
right nor justifies the act of the State to protect itself or to 
conserve its existence by the commission of unlawful acts 
against innocent and unoffending States. 

Il. Every nation has the right to independence in the 
sense that it has a right to the pursuit of happiness and is 
free to develop itself without interference or control from 
other States, provided that in so doing it does not interfere 
with or violate the rights of other States. 

IIl. Every nation is in law and before law the equal of 
every other nation belonging to the society of nations, and all 
nations have the right to claim and, according to the Declar- 
tion of Independence of the United States, “to assume, among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature’s God entitle them.” 

IV. Every nation has the right to territory within defined 
boundaries and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over its 
territory and all persons, whether native or foreign. found 


therein. 


V. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of nations is 
entitled to have that right respected and protected by all 
other nations, for right and duty are correlative, and the 
right of one is the duty of all to observe. 

VI. International law is at one and the same time both 
national and international; national in the sense that it is 
the law of the land and applicable as such to the decision of 
all questions involving its principles; international in the 
sense that it is the law of the society of nations and appli- 
cable as such to all questions between and among the mem- 
bers of the society of nations involving its principles. 


Il. AN INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM FOR PEACE 
THROUGH JUSTICE. 


1. The call of a Third Hague Conference, to which every 
country belonging to the society of nations shall be invited 
and in whose proceedings every such country shall partici- 
pate. 

2. A stated meeting of the Hague Peace Conference, which, 
thus meeting at regular, stated periods, will become a recom- 
mending if not a law-making body. 

3. An agreement of the States forming the society of 
nations concerning the call and procedure of the Conference, 
by which that institution shall become not only internattonal- 
ized, but in which no nation shall take as of right a pre 
ponderating part. 

4. The appointment of a committee, to meet at regular 
intervals between the conferences, charged with the duty of 
procuring the ratification of the conventions and declara- 
tions and of calling attention to the conventions and declara- 
tions in order to insure their observance. 

5. An understanding upon certain fundamental principles 
of international law, as set forth in the declaration of the 
rights and duties of nations adopted by the American Instt- 
tute of International Law on January 6, 1916, which are 
themselves based upon decisions of English courts and of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

6. The creation of an international council of conciliation 
to consider, to discuss, and to report upon such questions of 
a non-justiciable character as may be submitted to such 
council by an agreement of the powers for this purpose. 

7. The employment of good offices, mediation, and friendly 
composition for the settlement of disputes of a non-justic! 
able nature. 

8. The principle of arbitration in the settlement of dis 
putes of a non-justiciable nature; also of disputes of » 
justiciable nature which, should be decided by a court of 
justice, but which have, through delay or mismanagement. 
assumed such political importance that the nations prefer to 
submit them to arbiters of their own choice rather than to 
judges of a permanent judicial tribunal. 

9. The negotiation of a convention creating a judicia! 
union of the nations along the lines of the Universal Posta! 
Union of 1908, to which all civilized nations and self-govern- 
ing dominions are parties, pledging the good faith of the con- 
tracting parties to submit their justiciable disputes—that is 
to say, their differences involving law or equity—to a per- 
manent court of this union, whose decisions will bind not 
only the litigating nations, but also all parties to its creation 

10. The creation of an enlightened public opinion in behalf 
of peaceable settlement in general, and in particular in be 
half of the foregoing nine propositions, in order that, if 
agreed to, they may be put into practice and become effective, 
in response to the appeal to that greatest of sanctions, “sa 
decent respect to the opinion of mankind.” 
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ONE YEAR AT WAR 


ASTER and our first anniversary of war find our 
EK United States intently engaged. This first year 
of experiences cannot be said to be wholly encouraging, 
but since we entered the conflict, April 6, 1917, there 
has been no disposition to treat the job lightly. If we 
have not had a year of encouragement, the discourage- 
ments have served only to strengthen our resolutions. 
For the most part we have acted promptly. It was 
within a month after our entrance upon the war that 
the Secretary of the Treasury offered the first two bil- 
lion dollars of the war loan at popular subscription. 
The President signed the Selective Military Conscrip- 
tion Bill, May 18, and on the fifth of the next month 
nearly ten million men registered for military service 
in the United States. Major General Pershing and his 
staff arrived in Paris, June 13, and two days later it 
was found that the subscriptions to the Liberty Loan 
had been largely oversubscribed. The President re- 
jected the peace proposals of the Pope at Rome late in 
August. Notwithstanding the break in the Italian 
line, and the English failure at Cambrai; in spite of the 
fact that German submarines ere sinking Allied ships 
faster than they can be built; in spite of the breakdown 
of Russian military effectiveness; in spite of much else 
we have consistently increased our efforts to raise an 
army of 2,300,000 with the result that we must now 
have approximetely one-half million soldiers along our 
sector of the Western front. General Wood has returned 
from France asking that we raise an army of five mil- 
lion at once. Our second Liberty Loan of three billions 
of dollars has also been oversubscribed, and we are now 
launching a third for the same amount. There is no 
let up in our purpose to send an overwhelming force to 
France. Our shipbuilding activities are increasing by 
leaps and bounds to unprecedented proportions. The 
tremendous German offensive under way at this writ- 
ing, however successful it may prove to be, will not 
deter the United States. The energies of our nation 
are increasingly concentrated upon winning this war. 

The end of discouragements is not yet. It now looks 
as if the United States will have to assume the burden 
of this war. Since a year will pass before we can place 
an army adequate to our responsibilities before the Ger- 
man forces, we are confronted with the prospects of at 
least two more years of increasingly intensified effort. 
Within the last few months German behavior to the 
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East has discredited her peace proposals utterly. The 
German menace to democratic institutions is more con- 
vincingly before the world than ever. Public opinion 
of America is more unified and determined by the ap- 
pearances of German success East and West. The con- 
quering spirit of Germany is now seen to be a real chal- 
lenge even to our “radicals.” When in the sixteenth 
century Luther said defiantly at Worms, “Here I stand. 
I cannot otherwise, God help me. Amen!” he gave ex- 
pression to a spirit now dominating the United States 
of America. The stars in their courses are fighting 
against the international outlaw and anarchist. How 
long the people of the Central Powers will support their 
ruling classes in their barefaced and self-confessed 
policies of aggression and conquest, we do not know. 
How strong the spirit of unprincipled piracy has be- 
come in the minds of the people of Germany as a result 
of four years of military aggression remains to be seen. 
Our feeling has been and is that since the claim that 
Germany is simply fighting in self-defense is no longer 
tenable the morale of the Central armies must become 
weaker and weaker. But at this writing there is little 
evidence of this along the Somme or in the words of the 
exultant Kaiser. Our days are heavy with unprecedented 
battles and casualties. But despite all these, our first 
anniversary of war finds us increasingly determined, 
financially, morally, and physically determined, to over- 
come the world’s unmistakable foe. 

But to say these things does not adequately express 
the collective judgment of America. Amid all the clash 
of arms we do not forget the chief aim of this war, to 
overcome “the waste of labor and the waste of life in- 
voly 1 in nations maintaining great armies for the pur- 
pose of destroying each other.” This is what General 
Sir William Robertson, recently Chief of Staff of the 
British army, calls “the disgrace of civilization.” We 
of America do not forget that we are out to remove 
this “disgrace.” The logical end of militarism is mili- 
tary absolutism, and it has become such in Germany. 
Tyranny is its watchword. And we are unalterably 
opposed to absolutism and tyranny. We are for a gov- 
erned world. At the end of this our first year of war 
we are minded to remove the cancer of militarism that 
has made mad the ruling class of the German dynasty. 
One year of war makes it clearer to us than ever before 
that our children and our children’s children shall be 
saved from miseries such as ours and tha‘ they shall 
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be free at last to think their thoughts, dream their 
dreams, and work out their destinies wholesomely ana 
unafraid. Thus it ‘s that the labor parties of the 
world, the seekers after a league of nations, the writers 
of the real books, even the chancllors as they get the 
time, are all learning and beginning to teach that we 
must abandon the position that public justice can be 
established by physical force. Sin Innocent III 
abolished the “Ordeal” in 1215, there has been a develop- 
ment, slow to be sure, of processes based upon facts, 
upon the truth, to the end that real justice may be 
achieved. We now know that the trial by battle must 
pass away. Consciousl) or unconsciously we are seek- 
ing as never before the methcds that shall set up judi- 
cial inquiries in terms of evidence and law. We must 
remind ourselves of this in any attempt to picture the 
significance of this our first year of war. 


THE HEART OF RUSSIA 


M* CHAMP CLarK, presenting to our House of Rep- 
resentatives Prof. Boris Bakhmeteff, the first Rus- 
sian Ambassador to the United States of America from 
the Republic of Russia, June 23, 1917, said: “The Rus- 
sian Revolution is the most momentous political move- 
ment since the French Revolution.” The Speaker was 
well within the facts. The world is now wondering 
whether that revolution means weal or woe for the future 
Russia. On that occasion the Ambassador spoke with 
no little eloquence of the Russian Duma, at the feet of 
which the soldiers of the revolution deposed their ban- 
ners, pledged their allegiance, and brought the revolu- 
tion to a successful issue. He then went on to express 
his unquestioned hope in the principles of democracy, 
the constituent assembly, and the Russian people. He 
added : 


With all emphasis may I state that Russia rejects any 
idea of a separate peace. What Russia is aiming 
for is the establishment of a firm and lasting peace between 
democratic nations. The triumph of German autocracy 
will render such peace impossible. It would be the source 
of the greatest misery, and, besides that, be a threatening 
menace to Russia’s freedom. . Russia will not fail 
to be a worthy partner in the “league of honor.” 


Under date of March 18, 1918, Mr. Bakhmeteff issues 
a statement in which he characterizes the Russian situa- 
tion in these terms: 


A sinister pact of submission has closed the circle of hap- 
penings that have laid Russia open to the aggressor. 


He grants that the German terms threaten the 
very existence of an independent Russian organism ; but 
he expresses his deep conviction that the people of Rus- 
sia cannot accept the settlement of violence “brought 
forth by conquest, anarchy, and despair.” 
ment concludes with these words: 


His state- 
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To this broad task of liberation, conceivable only with 
the co-operation and direct support of the Allies, to this 
achievement which should rally without difference of fac- 
tions all those who strive toward the establishment of a 
politically united- and economically independent Russian 
democracy, will the embassy in Washington continue to con- 
secrate all its endeavor and effort, finding a source of in- 
spiration and confidence in the noble and heartfelt attitude 
of sympathy and assistance which the Americans never 
—— to manifest to Russia in the hours of her darkest 
trial. 


Mr. Bakhmeteff does not speak for himself alone. He 
is expressing the views of a very important wing of Rus- 
sian leadership. We do not know whether the Bol- 
sheviki government is to survive or not. We do know 
that it is preaching a doctrine of very great menace to 
the morale of the followers of the German military ma- 
chine. We do not know whether Lenine is in the pay of 
Germany or not, but we do know from the actions of 
Germany in Russia the imperialistic quality of her am- 
bitions. We do not know how long liberty will mean 
license to these new possessors of freedom; but we do 
know that the Russian people have passed through a 
blinding despotism and the horrors of Nihilism to a 
spirit of revolt, to a Duma, and to a revolution that suc- 
cessfully and completely ended three centuries of autoc 
racy. We do not know whether or not the Russians will 
establish a successful republic, but we do know that is 
the one thing against which the German dynasty is set. 
We do not know whether or not the Imperial German 
armies are to occupy Petrograd and Moscow, but we do 
know that no autocracy can ever be permanently fastened 
upon the Russian people again. When Chancellor von 
Hertling declared, March 18, that “the point had been 
reached where ‘yes’ or ‘no’ had to be said, and, on March 
3, peace was concluded at Brest-Litovsk,” he told the 
truth, and gave his whole case away. It is not now nec- 
essary to prove that the Russian representatives at Brest- 
Litovsk refused to read the treaty they were obliged to 
sign. No agreement under duress can be enforced for 
long. We do not know the meaning of the ratification 
of this agreement March 16 by the assembly at Moscow. 
We do know that the original compact was forced, and 
we believe that it cannot long endure. The German 
Chancellor may deceive somebody in Germany when he 
says: 

We have not for a moment contemplated, and do not 
contemplate, opposing the justified wishes and endeavor of 
Russia to be liberated. As I said on November 9, we desire 
for that sorely-tried land a speedy return to a peaceful and 
orderly state of affairs, and we deeply deplore the terrible 
conditions which have made their appearances in many 
places. 

But he cannot deceive by such language the intelli- 
gence of Russia. Germany seems to have played the 
part of a good uncle to Courland with no little power, 
and the German Chancellor is “thankful and joyful” 
that this new what-shall-we-call-it is to “lean on the 
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German Empire which, indeed, corresponds to the old 
cultural relations.” This game has proved so effective 
with Courland that a similar act is planned for Lithu- 
ania, but not so with Livonia and Esthonia. ‘These last 
two are to be “policed by Germany on their own invita- 
tion until security is guaranteed and order restored.” 
Germany’s motives in this section are best illustrated by 
the Bavarian Colonization Society which decided at its 
meeting in Munich to send 50,000 German colonists into 
Courland, by the invasion of Russian territory contrary 
to her promises, and by her threat of a fourth partition of 
bleeding Poland. This last, contained in the German 
Chancellor’s statement, is promulgated in spite of the 
proclamation of two emperors in 1916 declaring to all 
the world Poland’s independence, and that the further 
shaping of a new Poland “can only take place on the 
standpoint of negotiations between Germany and Aus- 
tria-Hungary on the one hand, and Poland on the other 
Also, there are those Baltic provinces, and Fin- 
land, and the Ukraine, and Roumania—all Belgianized 
by the might worshipers of Wilhelmstrasse. But the 
The Imperial German 


hand.” 


Russian people are not fools. 
Government is digging for her ambitions to the East 


only a grave. The victory of principle is inevitable. 


Already Trotzky is showing to us the German sources of 
the claim that German and Austrian prisoners in Siberia 


constitute a basis for Japanese intervention. He goes 
further, and asks the American military mission for ten 
American officers to assist him as inspectors in organ- 
izing and training a new volunteer army. He requests 
the services of American railway engineers and trans- 
portation experts. He wants locomotives and cars. 
Moscow is taking upon itself the air of a permanent 
capital. English, French, American, Italian, and Ser- 
bian military missions are going about their business as 
if they expected to remain in Moscow for some time. 
President Wilson’s message to the Congress of Soviets 
was read shortly after the opening of the Congress on 
March 14, by the chairman of the central executive com- 
mittee, Mr. Sverdloff, and it was received with applause. 
When President Wilson said in his letter to the Soviets 
“that the whole heart of the people of the United States 
is with the people of Russia in the attempt to free them- 
seelves forever from autocratic government and become 
the master of their own life,” he set before us all the 
basic principle that should guide us in the things that 
we should say and do in all matters relating to Russia. 
We believe, and we call upon our readers to believe, that 
the people of Russia will yet respond unitedly and ef- 
fectively to the principle announced by the Supreme 
War Council of the Allies March 18, that “we are fight- 
ing, and mean to continue fighting, in order to finish 
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once for all with this policy of plunder and to establish 
in its place the peaceful reign of organized justice.” 


THE LEARNED STUDENTS OF OUR 
COVER 


E ARE still receiving a few “protests” from those 
W vto find time to examine learnedly the cover of 
the Apvocatr or Peace, savants who by steadfast gaze 
upon the titles there displayed have found that we “are 
advocating peace by the means of wer.” We wish we 
might prevail upon these careful analysts to pursue 
their investigations a little way into our page on a Gov- 
erned World, and, if it is not asking too much, into a 
paragraph here or there of one or two of our editorials. 
It ought not to be necessary for us to remind these 
scholarly crities that it is the Kaiser, Field Marshal von 
Hindenburg and General Ludendorff, who “are advocat- 
ing peace by the means of war,” and not we. We do 
not believe that these gentlemen are going to win peace 
by war, for the reason that we purpose to array suffi- 
cient force against their force, terrifying as it is, to 
counteract it and to show its childish foolishness and 
raging impotence. We regret that the limitations of 
our cover have caused this principle to be overlooked by 
our eritics. We are in this war. We have said that 
“we must win this war.” We repeat it. In General 
Pershing’s language, “We can, we must, and we will 
win this war,” by which we mean that we purpose to 
defeat the Prussian “will to power.” But, as we have 
tried to say, whether or not this will uproot the obstacle 
that stands in the path of a real peace will depend upon 
this foree, but upon something also above it. We be- 
lieve that the United States, fighting for the highest 
ideals that any nation on earth has set for itself, can 
and will and ought to do its share to uproot Prussianism 
in its immediate manifestation by winning this war. 
sut this of itself will not bring what we understand by 
“peace.” It will remove one deadly enemy of that in- 
ternational justice upon which peace must be founded ; 
an enemy that the insensate world allowed to grow un- 
molested through decades of a so-called “peace,” until 
the time came when either it or we must perish. We 
must win this war, we say, a war of the lovers of a real 
peace against the despoilers of the rights of men. We 
must take the method first of disarming by force the 
foe that threatens us, since mankind does not yet know 
how else to meet the physical manifestations of evil. 
Afterwards, we shall have to complete the process 
through the strength of good-will and the power of 
brains and ideals. 
When a Quaker friend writes us that “the service of 
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the Society of Friends is not confined to our Govern- 
ment, but includes all humanity, both Allies and 
enemies,” we reply that that is proper and that we 
agree. Our immediate “service” to our enemies just 
now, however, is to stop them in their madness. We 
hate no man, but we hate the madness by which our 
enemies are possessed. During forty years, a fatuous 
civilization let that madness grow, smiling foolishly the 
while upon the “peace” they thought prevailed. The 
price we must pay for that folly is the present war. 
The more “enlightened” we then claimed to be, the 
greater for that reason is our fault and the heavier now 
the debt we owe. Just now we believe it more to the 
point to give what we can to the aid and support of 
those who were not “enlightened,” and so are less to 
blame but must pay all the same, than to try to main- 
tain a “holier than thou” attitude in the face of our 
ghastly negligence. 

One of our “cover students” writes from Japan 
pointing to the ancient fable and accusing us that we 
“blow hot and cold.” The trouble with this corre- 
spondent seems to be that she has studied her Aesop 
with about the same discernment that she has studied 
the ApvocaTE oF Peace. One familiar with this fable 
will recall that there was nothing monstrous in the act 
of blowing hot and cold, it was only a failure of the ob- 
server to understand what was going on. ‘The same 
breath can warm fingers and cool porridge. So the 
same internationalism can fight the foes of interna- 
tional justice, with educational propaganda at one time 
and with physical force at another, or both at the same 
time. It may be necessary to blow hot and cold, es- 
pecially if we be consistent and persistent in our stand 
for the rights and duties of nations. He who can blow 
only hot is in a fever. He who can blow only cold is 
moribund. The outstanding menacing fact is that the 
Imperial German Government ignores our conscientious 
objection to the settlement of differences by physical 
force. If we were to submit to the armed imposition 
of the German will we should by that action be allow- 
ing our differences with Germany to be settled by physi- 
cal force, an operation to which we are unalterably op- 
posed. Confidence in our principles makes it necessary 
therefore not only to protest that Germany should not 
establish her will by coercion, but that we shall see to it 
that her will is not thus established. We must adopt, 
therefore, Norman Angell’s theory of “neutralizing” 
the force of the other party by “equivalent force.” This 
is the only true pacifism. Another course would be mil- 
itarism, because any other course would support the op- 
erations of physical force, in this instance German 
physical force. 

We repeat these things, not because we favor the win- 
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ning of this war simply, but because, as President Wilson 
wrote to the New Jersey Democrats, March 20, “The 
real test of justice and right action is presently to come 
as it never came before”; because we shall then need 
all our moral and political forces to down the ugly thing 
that made this war possible, and to set up our governed 
world ; because the real thinking and sincere action for 
this high purpose will require the combined intelligence 
of all who are now in this war. Hence, we shall not 
forsake our government in the hour of its trial. Indeed, 
we are one with it. We are keeping the home fires 
burning and holding aloft the banner upon which are 
inscribed the just principles of a righteous civilization, 
“of social justice and of right dealing without respect 
of person or class or particular interest.” We do this 
because of our faith in an ultimate and righteous peace, 
and because we would attain such a peace within ap- 
preciable time and within this our actual world. 


THE CENTRAL AMERICAN COURT 
OF JUSTICE 

NE of the most interesting of conferences was the 

Washington Conference of 1907, attended by the 
delegates of the five Central American countries. Elihu 
Root was then Secretary of State, and it is due to his tact 
and international vision, with the happy co-operation 
of the Mexican Ambassador, that the Conference was 
called. As a result of it, the spirit of Central Ameri- 
can unity became much stronger and at a time when 
unity was sorely needed. Perhaps the most important 
single result of that Conference, which lasted for over 
a month, was the unanimous adoption of the convention 
for the establishment of a Central American Court of 
Justice, adopted, together with the other conventions, 
December 20, 1907. It was agreed to set up such a 
court, in the language of the Convention, “for the pur- 


pose of eflicaciously guaranteeing their rights and main- 


taining peace and harmony unalterably in their rela- 
tions, without being obliged to resort in any case to the 
employment of force.” In Article 1 of the Convention 
it provided that the court should pass upon “all contro- 
versies or questions which may arise among them, of 
whatsoever nature and no matter what their origin may 
be, in case the respective Departments of Foreign Af- 
fairs should not be able to reach an understanding.” 


‘In Article XIII appear these words: “The Central 


American Court of Justice represents the national con- 
science of Central America.” In Article XX VII we 
read: “The high contracting parties solemnly declare 
that on no ground or in any case will they consider the 
present convention as void; and that, therefore, they 
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will consider it as being always in force during the term 
of ten years counted from the last ratification. In the 
event of the change or alteration of the political status 
of one or more of the contracting republics, the func- 
tions of the Central American Court of Justice, created 
by this convention, shall be suspended ipso facto; and 
a conference to adjust the constitution of said court to 
the new order of things shall be forthwith convoked by 
the respective governments; in case they do not unani- 
mously agree the present Convention shall be consid- 
ered as rescinded.” 

Has there been an “alteration of the political status” 
of one of the contracting republics? Perhaps in the 
case of the Republic of Nicaragua. But we doubt it. 
And yet the Ceneral American Court of Justice at San 
José, Costa Rica, the ten years having expired, is closed. 

Created primarily upon the initiative of the United 
States, this first international court in the history of 
the world should be reopened. It has functioned suc- 
cessfully and with distinction. It has averted two in- 
ternational wars. The International Law Association 
of every one of the twenty-one American republics 
should exercise every ounce of its influence toward the 
reopening and continuance of this important organ. If 
our treaty with Nicaragua, in spite of the assurance of 
the United States Senate that nothing in the treaty rati- 
fied in 1916 was “intended to affect any existing right 
of any of the said named states” (Costa Rica, Salvador, 
and Honduras), is the cause of the present plight of the 
court, then our State Department should leave no stone 
unturned to prove the sincerity and good will of the 
United States Government in its stand of 1907. Nica- 
ragua thus far has refused to abide by the decision of 
the court, in the case affecting her $3,000,000 expected 
from the United States under this Bryan-Chamaro 
treaty. ‘The necessary unanimity for the rehabilitation 
of the court may be difficult, therefore, to achieve, but 
it should be achieved. In the editorial language of the 
New York Hvening Post of March 21: “If the court was 
worth our earnest efforts to found, it is worth our earnest 
efforts to maintain; and its disappearance, largely as a 
result of a Central American quarrel, traceable to our 
diplomatic action would be regrettable. Is it not pos- 
sible to bring about a re-establishment of the tribunal 
at this time when we need to sustain our faith in the 
potential stability of such international arrangements ? 
We like to think of the New World as a hemisphere in 
which the future reign of peace is to be secure; and the 
Central American Court might be one of its bulwarks.” 
When we enter the councils of the nations and plead, as 
we shall, for a High Court of Nations, we shall wish to 
point to a successful and not to a defeated Central Amer- 
ican Court of Justice. 
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ERNESTO TEODORA MONETA 


§ jae date of February 10, we receive a message 
from the Societa Internazionale per la Pace, 
Unione Lombarda, of Milan, Italy, announcing the 
death of Ernesto Teodora Moneta. The world best 
knows this man as the recipient of the Nobel Peace 
Prize in 1907. Peace workers of America have, how- 
ever, been long acquainted with him also as_ the 
editor of the fortnightly review La Vita Internazionale, 
published for many years at 21 Portici Settentrionali, 
Milan. 

Signor Moneta was a regular attendant at the inter- 
national peace congresses, and was president of the fif- 
teenth, held at Milan, 1906. At the time of his death 
he was eighty-five years of age, having been born in 
Milan in 1833, 
the Milan uprising, and in 1860 he was a general staff 
officer in Garibaldi’s army. For seven succeeding. years 
he was an oflicer in the Italian army. He then became 
editor of “the most widely circulated paper in Italy,” the 
Milan daily, // Secolo, a paper which he ably edited for 
twenty-nine years. Coming under the influence of 
Ilodgson Pratt in 1866, he founded in 1888 the Unione 
Lombarda, as the Italian branch of the “International 
Peace Society,” and since then has been an energetic 
worker in the cause of international peace, His annual 
Peace Almanac, known in recent years at Pro Pace, has 
long been a welcome contribution to the peace workers’ 
sources of information. He was a member of the Berne 
Bureau and other European peace organizations. Le 
attended the Thirteenth Universal Peace Congress, held 
in Boston, Massachusetts, October 3-8, 1904. October 
10 of that year, in company with George H. Perris, sec- 
retary of the Cobden Club, London; Mr, Richard Feld- 
haus, of Basel, Switzerland; Mrs. W. B. Byles, of Man- 
chester, England, and Herbert Burrows, of the Social 
Democratic Federation of London, Signor Moneta jour- 
neyed to New Britain, Connecticut, where he laid a 
wreath of flowers upon the grave of Elihu Burritt, the 
“Learned Blacksmith,’ and one-time secretary of the 
American Peace Society and editor of the AbvocaTE or 
Peace. Ata public meeting in memory of Mr. Burritt, 
held that day in the South Church, the illustrious Italian 
also delivered an address. He later delivered addresses 
in New York City, at Haverford College, Drexel Insti- 
tute, and various other places. It was this visit to 


At fifteen years of age he took part in 


America that introduced him to a wide circle of Ameri- 
cans and won for him friendships here that have deep- 
ened with the years. 

It gives us pleasure to print elsewhere in these col- 
umns Signor Moneta’s eloquent appreciation of Presi- 
dent Wilson. 


The characteristic breadth and spirit of 
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the man shines through these words of his. He has always 
been a sane and constructive worker for peace, never 
allowing himself to be lost in the nebulous air of pure 
theory. As he said of himself in Boston in 1904, “I 
bring to you homage of the peace societies of Italy. It 
is as an ancient soldier of Garibaldi that I render help 
to the country of Washington. I am a member of the 
peace society because I was a soldier, because I have 
fought and seen what war is like from personal experi- 
ence. It was on the battle-field that I pledged myself 
to the cause of peace. Small and great, rich 
and poor, have their rights, and it is our duty to defend 
those rights.” 

Speaking before the Universal Peace Congress in 
Milan in 1907, M. Ferrero, the distinguished historian, 
paid a warm tribute to Signor Moneta’s work in behalf 
of liberty and peace. He spoke of him especially as among 
the greatest and most effective political spirits in Italy. 
“Esprit pratique en méme temps.” Because of his con- 
secration to the great cause, the historian pointed out, 
Moneta had renounced a most brilliant future in jour- 
nalism and politics, because of which “we owe to him 
a profound debt of gratitude.” Such was the man, and 
such the esteem held for him by those who knew him 
best. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


It is believed in many quarters, 
honestly no doubt, that this is a rich 


man’s war, that the United States has 
been forced into this war by financial interests for pur- 
poses of gain. Yet the facts do not support this view. 
It is true that the rich men of the country are support- 
ing the war. ‘They believed it right that we should go 
into it. They knew that their stocks would shrink in 
value if we did, but that fact did not deter them.) The 
result in the realm of stocks alone,was that between the 
period six months before and six months after we en- 
tered th: war there was a shrinkage of stock values 
amounting to many millions. Too, the graduated in- 
come tax places the burden of the expense, as nearly as 
it could so far be devised, upon the rich. For example, 
if a married man had a net income of $2,500 last year 
he must pay a tax of four-tenths of one per cent upon 
that income, a total of $10.00. If his net income was 


Is This a Rich 
Man’s War? 


$25,000—that is to say, ten times the income of the man 
who receives $2,500—he must pay a tax of $1,780, which 
is 178 times the amount paid by the man whose income 
is $2,500. A man with an income of $4,000 pays a tax 
of one per cent on that income. If he receives an in- 
come of $50,000, he will be taxed 10,31 per cent of it, 
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If a man’s income for the year was $5,000,000, his tax 
will amount to $3,140,180, or considerably over fifty per 
cent. But the taxes upon the rich do not end here. Ex- 
cess profits are also taxed, some as high as sixty per cent. 
While the Government plans to raise upon the income 
taxes $851,000,000, it plans to raise a billion dollars 
from excess profits alone. In the light of these facts it 
will be difficult to prove that this is a rich man’s war. 
While there were 500,000 who paid income taxes before 
we entered the war, this year there will be 6,500,000 of 
us paying these taxes. Mr. Samuel Gompers, of the 
American Federal of Labor, recently issued a statement 
as follows: “This is not a capitalist war, not a profiteer- 
ing war. No previous war in history has been so truly 
a war of the people, for the people, by the people.” We 
do not believe that we have been deliberately pushed into 
this war by captains of industry for money-making pur- 
poses. (We do not believe that the rich are “coining 
blood into gold,” and that the poor will take on the 
greater burdens. This is our war. We together have 
rung the tocsin, and we together must see the job 
through. 


Before and 


If there is one very good reason of 
After. 


a solely selfish nature for loving our 
enemies, it is because they reveal to us, 
if we have eyes to see and ears to hear, our weaknesses. 
In this respect we have equal reason to dread our friends, 
for their interest is ever to hide our weaknesses from us. 
A “lovable enemy” of the opponents of military train- 
ing, an irresistible unfriend, is the originator of a recent 
article in the New York Times Sunday Magazine, in 
which are given eight supposedly representative glimpses 
of “before and after” military training. Here are the 
portraits of eight men as they looked before draft or 
enlistment, and as they appear today. They form an 
interesting study! 

On the left of the double column of photographs are 
the “befores.” Look at them! Fine boys all, yet here 
is an unformed mouth; there, a fine face just missing 
strength by a slight over-plumpness of feature; below, 
a clever face just a shade too “smart”; on the next page, 
a form too slight and beginning to stoop. On the right 
are the “afters.” The mouth has shut down into a 
smile good-natured but firm, expressive, manly. The 
over-plump face has received just that light touch of 
the chisel of hard living necessary to round it more 
closely into purposeful manhood. The clever face is 
still clever, with dignity added. The body on the second 
page is erect and filled out; the caption declares, appar- 
ently with utter truth, that there has been a needed gain 
of twenty-five pounds. 
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There is no use in glossing over such graphic argu- 
ments as these. Nor is there use in saying: “Better 
weakness than training to kill.” The point is that the 
militarist, if he is one, in displaying these facts is point- 
ing clearly to a pacifist weakness. He is the pacifist’s 
friend in that measure, revealing a defect to be remedied 
if peace and the ways of peace are truly all the peace- 
maker claims. 

It is annoying to have something superior that will 
not work as well as an inferior article. But there is no 
remedy other than so to perfect the use or application 
of the superior product that its superiority becomes 
demonstrable. Peace that will not do every fine and 
beautiful thing that any war ever accomplished, is 
not true peace. It is not the kind worth making perma- 
nent. If it does not accomplish these things; it it makes 
loose mouths that war must come along to make firm and 
expressive of honesty, we had better get us a better sort 
of peace. For if it will make loose mouths, it will make 
loose expressions of national policies, slipshod interna- 
tional agreements, “fair weather” guarantees, “tongue- 
in-the-cheek” treaties. War will not clear these away 
because there is anything inherently fine about war itself, 
but because war is the bursting out into the open of all 
the little shiftlessnesses, pettinesses, greeds and tyran- 


nies of a century, just as a quarrel between men is the 


bursting forth of grievances and grudges. Sores not 
cured from within must fester before they can be cured 
from without. This is not a virtue in the eruption 
itself. Virtue there is, however, in its appearance if it 
provoke a high resolve that no hidden poison shall a sec- 
ond time generate its filth unseen. 

This virtue depends principally upon our wit and un- 
derstanding. Here is one “before and after” of war. 
All about us are a million other more potent examples to 
read our lesson from. Shall we learn? Shall we have 
the strength of purpose through the days of non-fighting 
that will come to eradicate tirelessly the “before”? Or 
shall we forget, and reap again the “after”? 


Telegraph Rates 


There is no knowledge so dangerous 
to the Orient. 


as half knowledge. It is of the ut- 
most importance that there should be 
no half-way business in our knowledge especially of 
China and Japan. We have no doubt that Japan will 
scrupulously observe the rules of fair play in Russia, but 
we wish to know more of the facts. When Mr. Lees- 
Smith says im the House of Commons that “if Japan 
entered Russian territory and seized and occupied it at 
the mandate of the alliance, it follows with almost abso- 
lute certainty that this territory would not be returned,” 
we ought to have facts at hand to guide us in our reply. 
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When Dr. C, J. L. Bates returns from the Far East 
and talks to us of Japan as “the power in the East, 
not alone through military strength, but also by reason 
of its additional supremacy,” we need more facts to 
help us understand. We get too little news from 
Japan. Telegraph dispatches from that country, or 
from China are very rare. The reason for this de- 
fect in our journalism, a defect which may ripen 
into a danger, is the prohibitive cost of telegraphic 
messages across the Pacific. We pay twenty-eight 
cents a word to telegraph to England or France. 
Telegraphic communications with Argentina costs sixty- 
eight cents, with Rio de Janeiro eighty-five cents, but 
to send a message to Japan costs $1.33, and to China 
$1.27 a word. The reason we have so little news from 
the Philippine Islands is that messages cost $1.12 a 
word. And these prices have to be paid for every word 
in a telegram excepting only the name of the country. 
The growing importance of our relations with the Orient 
requires the earliest possible solution of this difficulty. 
It is becoming increasingly more important that we 
should have daily news dispatches from Tokyo and Pec- 
king than from London and Paris. If a government 
subsidy is necessary, let us have it. We need to know 
Japan and China, and Japan and China need to know us. 


Labor Tightens 
the Screws on 
Prussianism, 


The demands of British Labor, in 
the preliminary draft of its memoran- 
dum of war aims discussed here last 
month, set up an outpost of public opinion in the world 
advance towards the recognition of the reciprocal rights 
and duties of nations. It is encouraging to find that 
in the redrafted and revised memorandum, as made 
public late in February, there was no retreat from the 
point originally held. Rather, the outpost was rein- 
forced and British Laborites very decidedly proceeded 
to “dig themselves in’’ on the basic principle of a league 
of nations. The section of the memorandum dealing 
expressly with the league of nations now gives this con- 
ception even greater prominence and importance. It 
is now definitely asserted that the league shall be com- 
pletely democratic, and that its constitution is to be a 
definite part of the treaty of peace, thus claiming it as 
one of the bases of any settlement. 

This emphasis and clear definition of the league of 
nations has its effect on other sections, notably section 
three, on territorial questions, where the “presupposed 
establishment of the league removes altogether the 
question of territorial adjustments looking toward 
strategic protection. Buffer states between loyal members 
of an international league, the “left bank of the Rhine” 
as a protection for one democratic member against 
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another democratic member, and so on—these are now 

judged anomalous. Granted the league, the only right 
of territorial adjustment is the right claimed by the 
Poles, the Southern Slavs, the Czecho-Slovaks and 
others, the national right of self-determination. 

Specifically, the memorandum now, in many respects, 
speaks more definitely in behalf of the suppressed 
nationalities, particularly Poland and Alsace-Lorraine. 
Germany is allowed no privilege of annexation under 
any pretext that will entangle Polish provinces. The 
first move in regard to the disputed French provinces 
must be complete disannexation. Only thereafter may 
a plebiscite decide their final disposition. This is evi- 
dently an intelligent effort to provide a means of 
practically “neutralizing” Alsace and Lorraine prior to 
a just determination of its preferences. 

Here is an expression of popular will, and by no 
means the machination of any government, that would 
tighten the screws on Prussianism to the point of ex- 
tinction. Yet it asks little for itself. African col- 
onies—the skeleton in Britain’s diplomatic closet—are 
to be internationalized. More than this, nothing in 
these provisions can be construed as a limitation of the 
just rights of the German people. The whole mem- 
orandum is based on the assumption of a free and demo- 
cratic Germany gs an integral part of the league of 
nations, sharing equally its opportunities and privileges. 
If the war is carried on, as it is likely to be, till the war 
aims of the British Labor party are assured at least a 
fair trial as peace measures, no surviving German will 
find himself deprived of his just rights, however ill the 
Prussian may fare. 


“Fear, perhaps, is rather an important element to be 
bred in the civilian population.” This is an interesting 
sentence. It breeds the spirit of inquiry in the reader’s 
mind. Who said it? to whom? “the civilian popula- 
tion” as distinguished from what other class? why im- 
portant in the civilian? important to whom? to be bred 
by whom? why “perhaps”? Of all these queries, and 
others that may occur to one considering the sentence, 
we shall attempt to answer only the first two. This re- 
mark was made officially by the Committee on Public 
Information to its twenty thousand Four-Minute Men. 


That internationalism is the fruit of good will is 
evident anew in the report from Halifax of the celebra- 
tion there of Washington’s Birthday. This celebration, 
says the press, was wholly by way of recognition of the 
splendid service rendered there at the time of the explo- 
sion by American workers of all kinds. The day was 
honored by Sir Frederick Fraser with a special celebra- 
tion at 11 o’clock, at which Lieutenant-Governor Grant, 
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the representatives of military and naval services, the 
United States Consul-General, Mr. Young, and officers 
representing the United States Navy and Army were 
present. Patriotic music and speeches emphasized, say 
the reports, “the strength of the tie which binds the 
Republic and the Dominion and the Republic and the 
city of Halifax more and more closely as the strenuous 


days pass,” 


Certain correlations need no comment. We offer the 
following as a trinity far more expressive as they stand 
than with any phrases we might e*tach to them. The 


first extract, headed “Singular” in the original, is taken 
from a Dublin paper: 


“It is a singular thing that the only ruler in all the 
belligerent nations who studiously and consistently 
places reliance upon God is the German Kaiser. All 
the rulers of the other belligerent states are too ma- 
terialistic to even mention the Deity, whom they ignore 
as if He did not exist. Probably many of them deny 
His existence. But in all his utterances the Kaiser 
has invoked the Most High and expressed confidence 
in Him. Apart from everything else, such as the origin 
of the war, etc., which as yet is not satisfactorily ex- 
plained, we cannot as a Christian people, fail to recog- 
nize, and even venture to admire, this public profession 
of faith in God, made so frequently in an age when un- 
belief and irreligion so enormously afflicts the whole 
world, and Europe in particular.” 


“We want no kingdom of renunciation; we want a 
kingdom of victory, success, and glory. It shall be, in 
the words of the Lord’s Prayer, ‘a Kingdom of power 
and of glory for ever and ever. Amen.’”—Herr von 
Oldenburg, as quoted in the Berlin “Lokalanzeiger.” 


“Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth 
the will of my Father who is in heaven. Many will say 
to me in that day, Lord, Lord, did we not prophesy by 
thy name, and by thy name cast out demons, and by 
thy name do many mighty works? And then I will 
profess unto them, I never knew you; depart from me, 
ye that work iniquity.”—Jesus of Nazareth, as reported 
by Matthew. 


The war is a mighty overturner of men, and more 
than one whose ululations shook the jungle in 1914 is 
now roaring us as gently as any sucking dove. We note 
with regret the report, apparently authentic, of the ar- 
rest of Bertrand Arthur Russell, author of “Justice in 
Wartime,” “Why Men Fight,” etc., late lecturer and 
fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and erstwhile a 
well and fount of sanity. He is arrested for the pub- 
lication of a statement decrying the American expe- 
ditionary forces—one that at best is in poor taste and 
at worst is a piece of feeble scurrility. A more humane 
government might have overlooked so cheap an offense. 
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THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 
By JAMES L. SLAYDEN* 


President The American Peace Society and the American 
Group of the Interparliamentary Union 


EARLY all the world is at war, Mr. Chairman, and 

quite all the world of importance is talking peace 
and yearning for it even “as the hart panteth after the 
water brooks.” All the world, absolutely all, is war 
weary and hardly making an effort to conceal that fact. 
Even the aggressive, military Empire of Germany, while 
still boasting itself a conqueror, is not able to deceive 
the world with a mere camouflage of words, and Austria 
frankly confesses her anxious longing for peace. In 
fact, indirect negotiations for peace are on, for the 
speeches by foreign ministers and chancellors mean 
nothing less. Gradually Governments seem to be com- 
ing together on some important points that must be fea- 
tures of any peace treaty that will be made. T'wo- 
sevenths of the President’s plan have been accepted un- 
reservedly. When we get Von Hertling’s irreducible 
minimum we will, I believe, be much nearer an agree- 
ment, and in the end all the great features of the plan 
set out in his address on January 8 in fourteen specifi- 
cations will be accepted as the basis of the future rela- 
tions of Governments. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to venture to use the twenty 
minutes allotted to me by the courtesy of the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs to direct attention 
to an agency for peace known as the Interparliamentary 
Union. The oldest peace organization in the country, 
the oldest in the world, so far as I am informed, is the 
American Peace Society. It has been working since 
1815, the year of the Battle of Waterloo, to spare the 
human race such horrors as are now their daily portion. 

But age is not the only measure of service. There 
was organized in Paris on the 21st day of October, 1888, 
another society that has the same purpose in view and 
whose services entitle it to the gratitude of the civilized 
world, I refer to the Interparliamentary Union for the 
promotion of arbitration. 

It owes its existence to the initiative of William Ran- 
dal Cremer, a Labor member of the British House of 
Commons, and to Frederic Passy, a French parliamen- 
tarian who had a long, distinguished, and useful life. 
From the day it was founded the Interparliamentary 
Union commanded the sympathy and respect of the 
parliaments of Europe, and it grew rapidly. 

I may say in passing, Mr. Chairman, that it has been 
considered in Europe as of vastly more importance than 
in this country, due no doubt to the fact that our iso- 
lation has put us out of the theatre of war. Unless we 
shall, as a consequence of the present war, throw our- 
selves into the affairs of Europe and bear a part in the 
solution of the problems of international boundaries, as, 
for instance, those of the Balkans, our position will be 
one of comparative freedom from the dangers that 
threaten the nations of Europe as it has been heretofore 
and as I hope to see it continue to be. 

The work of the humble Labor member of the British 
Commons, who was the admitted author of the move- 


*From an address delivered in the House of Representa- 
tives February 5, 1918. 
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ment, was so much appreciated that France admitted 
him to membership in the jealously guarded and re- 
stricted Legion of Honor. For the same service that 
brought him the decoration of the Legion of Honor he 
was knighted by King Edward of England. Still later 
he received the highest honor that can come to a worker 
for peace. In 1903 he was given the Nobel peace prize, 
which carries with it a money award of about $37,000. 

Although Cremer was a poor man, a carpenter and 
cabinet-maker, with an income less than a thousand 
dollars a year, he promptly gave the whole sum to the 
Arbitration Society of England. 

The spirit that controlled the founder is the spirit 
that has directed the Interparliamentary Union since 
its foundation. It stands for the arbitration of inter- 
national disputes. It does not scatter its fire and lessen 
the value of its work by trying to put over all sorts of 
reforms. This forethought of the founder has kept the 
union from wasting its time on Utopian projects. Its 
members are parliamentarians, and the work to which 
it is dedicated is the work of parliaments. That fact 
has kept it wonderfully free from the annoyance of asso- 
ciation with some excellent but impractical people who 
have found nearly every other society with similar aims 
a happy hunting ground. 

Although arbitration alone was the purpose in view 
when the Interparliamentary Union was organized, it 
has studied and resolved about the laws of war, neu- 
trality, and kindred subjects. The influence of its more 
than 3,000 members in Europe has been exercised 
through legislative bodies and in executive councils. 
Great international lawyers and practical, constructive 
statesmen, whose names are on the membership roll of 
the Union, have devoted years to the effort to find a 
way for nations to live in amity with one another. 

Today they are studying these questions more earn- 
estly than ever before, for there is greater need. Even 
those who are citizens of neutral countries are working 
with tremendous energy and earnestness at the solution 
of this great problem, for they are among the innocent 
victims of the barbarities of war. Being innocent and 
neutral helps very little. Norwegians, Danes, and 
Swedes have suffered nearly as much from an inade- 
quate supply of food and other necessaries as the Ger- 
mans and Austrians. 

It is small wonder, Mr. Chairman, that under such 
circumstances the statesmen of neutral countries are 
submitting requests for a central organization to main- 
tain peace throughout the world. 

It was the Interparliamentary Union that put the 
thought of the first Hague conference into the Czar’s 
head. That started a movement that has developed 
slowly, that at times has even been arrested, but has 
never gone backward. No country, not even militaristic 
Germany or Austria, would consent to see The Hague 
idea abandoned. 

Since the union was organized there have been 18 
conferences, in each of which hundreds of delegates from 
about two dozen parliaments sat and discussed world 
affairs from the point of view of national legislators. 

At the seventeenth conference, held in Geneva in 
1912, faith in arbitration as the means of settling cer- 
tain classes of international ‘controversies was _reaf- 
firmed and agreed to in a resolution calling for the es- 
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tablishment of a permanent court, presided over by pro- 
fessional judges, to determine judicial questions accord- 
ing to the rules of law and equity, and a special commis- 
sion to study the question and report at the next con- 
ference was appointed. 

Among the members of that commission of study 
was a former associate of ours on the floor of this House. 
I refer to Theodore Burton, to serve with whom was a 
privilege and honor. In his long and eminent career 
here he always stood for the better things in legislation 
and international matters. 

Unfortunately the nineteenth, the conference to which 
the report was to have been submitted, did not assemble 
at Stockholm in 1914 for reasons perfectly well known. 

As long ago as 1892 the fourth conference of the 
union, sitting at Berne, demanded international agree- 
ments to respect the inviolability of private property at 
sea and also suggested the neutralization of certain sea 
routes. As you know, President Wilson, in one of his 
most notable addresses, has called attention to these 
same questions. 

The tenth conference of the union, at Brussels in 
1910, asked through The Hague for reforms in the rules 
of naval war as follows: 

(a) Abolition of the right of capture. 

(b) Limitation of the right of blockade to fortified 
ports or places. 

(c) Limitation of contraband to arms, ammunition, 
and instruments of war addressed to one of the belliger- 
ents. 

(d) Prohibiting the destruction of vessels carrying 
contraband and of goods found on board, except the 
contraband articles themselves. 

The resolution containing these demands called on the 
British, French, and Russian groups to urge their Gov- 
ernments to change their attitude with relation to this 
question, and urged a modification of the Declaration of 
London in that respect. 

In 1906, at the conference in London, the union de- 
clared for the limitation of armaments. This is the 
language of the resolution agreed to at that time: 

The Interparliamentary Conference, considering that the 
increase of military and naval expenditure which weighs 
upon the world is universally held to be intolerable, ex- 
presses the formal wish that the question of the limitation 
of armaments be included in the program of the next con- 
ference at The Hague. 

The conference decides that each group belonging to the 
Interparliamentary Union shall without delay place this 
resolution before the government of its country and exer- 
cise its most pressing action on the parliament to which it 
belongs, in order that the question of the limitation be the 
subject of a national study necessary to the ultimate success 
of the international discussion. 


The last conference held, that at The Hague in 1913, 
was distinguished by the number of eminent men who 
had a part in its proceedings, the quality of the debate, 
and the earnestness with which opinions were pressed. 
The limitation of armaments was most earnestly urged. 
Distinguished Frenchmen, Englishmen, Italians, and 
Germans spoke for disarmament. 

I remember well ihe pathetic earnestness with which 
representatives from some of the smaller countries 
pleaded for it. Belgium and delegates from the Balkan 
countries and Scandinavia spoke as if already in the 
shadow of the great social crime of 1914. 

Dr. L. Quidde, of Bavaria, a member of the Diet in 


that country, submitted a proposal to reduce the size of 
the armies and navies of all countries. He presented 
his views so eloquently that the executive council of the 
union took up the study of his resolution and appointed 
a special commission for its consideration, headed by 
Tydeman, of Holland, one of the finest and wisest men 
I ever knew, with Erzberger, of Germany, whose name 
you have been made familiar with recently, and with 
representatives on the commission from Austria, Great 
Britain, France, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and Russia. 

The debate in the conference was eloquent and con- 
vincing and many distinguished men for the first time 
declared themselves supporters of the policy. 

Prof. Quidde, by the way, has not ceased to work for 

e because of the war, and has been so open about 
it that I fear he may be in trouble with the Kaiser. 

Mr. Chairman, I have taken a few paragraphs from 
the history of the Interparliamentary Union just to give 
you an idea of what its work has been and what are 
its aims, 

No doubt every Member of this body read the speech 
of the German chancellor a few days ago and saw with 
pleasure his declaration that he could accept unre- 
servedly the first 4 of the 14 conditions of peace laid 
down by Mr. Wilson in his address to the Congresss on 
the 8th of January. 

These four demands were: 

First. Open covenants of peace and no secret treaties. 

And I may say in passing, Mr. Chairman, that any 
Member of this House who has read the secret treaties 
that were exposed to the horrified gaze of an amazed 
world by the Bolsheviki group in Russia, no matter what 
his previous opinion may have been, will agree with that 
of the President, that there should be no longer cov- 
enants of peace of a secret nature or treaties not known 
to the world at large. Every treaty between two great 
governments involves the peace and happiness of the 
rest of mankind as well as of the two parties directly 
concerned with the contract. 

Second. Freedom of the seas, outside territorial 
waters, in peace and war alike. 

Third. Equality of trade conditions for all countries. 

Fourth. Reduction of armaments to the lowest point 
consistent with domestic safety. 

These, Mr. Chairman, are all such reasonable condi- 
tions that I cannot believe they will be rejected by any 
country with a civilized government. ‘They are very 
like the terms set out in the great speech of the British 
premier, David Lloyd-George, and they are strikingly 
like those of the Bolshevikist government of Russia, and 
not entirely out of harmony with those put forward by 
France and Austria. In fact, they are conditions of 
permanent peace on which all can agree in principle 
and without which nothing worth while can be done. 
The President’s powerful and convincing phrases will 
force their consideration by all belligerents whether 
allies or enemies. 

The extracts from the history of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union that I have given you show that these 
four peace conditions have been demanded by that or- 
ganization for years. 

In 1913 there were 3,300 members of the union scat- 
tered through the parliaments of about two dozen coun- 
tries. These parliamentarians have labored with their 
respective governments to have them agreed to. 
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Shall we not, in the interest of humanity, support 
our colleagues in other parliaments in a campaign for 
their acceptance? [Applause.] 


WILSON 
By E. T. MONETA 


[This article, by the eminent Italian peace leader upon 
whose career further comment will be found in our editorial 
pages, is the leading editorial in La Vita Internazionale for 
January 20, the latest issue of this paper to come to hand, 
and presumably the last which Signor Moneta personally 


supervised.—THE 


EADING Wilson’s marvelous address to the Congress 
R of the United States of America, struck by the epic 
beauty of his philosophical conception, by the profound 
sense of justice, dignity, and humanity which inspired 
him, we were led, by a tendency habitual and inveterate 
and peculiar to ourselves, to turn to the history of Italy 
and of the whole world, to search if there might be 
found a deed, a discourse in any way worthy of com- 
parison in point of strength to this. We found none. 

Reviewing the course of the centuries, one may see as 
an heroic phantasmagoria the most sublime deeds of an- 
cient Rome, empress of the world, the glories of men 
and nations, which called forth in the lives of many 
ideals of military and civil virtue; but one does not find 
an example comparable to this genius of America, who 
personifies in himself the great ideals of justice and 
humanity. In him we see both the statesman and the 
philosopher, the man of thought and the man of action, 
the patriot and the world hero. No part of this epochal 
address but tears down and destroys ideas which in the 
past have seemed the very pivot of politics and society 
and which were regarded as eternal. The strong wind 
of his faith in the reasonableness of men and in the cer- 
tain triumph of human justice puts to flight the 
clouds of well-nigh sacred egotism, of polittca] chicanery, 
of faithless evasion, and reveals the sun of a morality 
heretofore practically unknown to the world. 

Wilson has wrought a profound upheaval in interna- 
tional diplomacy. He has announced to all people the 
doom of professional secret diplomacy and of secret 
government. He has forced the politics of the future 
into the light of day. 

The peoples must no longer be treated like children, 
but as capable of understanding their just rights, their 
peculiar responsibilities, and of defending both with 
their lives. Wilson speaks to governments no less than 
to the people, saying expressly to the former: “Be wise 
and just, and you will be stronger and more respected, 
and you will make your people happier.” 

Wilson makes one think of Franklin, the prophet 
of the French Revolution, but, greater than Franklin, he 
wages war with sword and word for the highest altru- 
ism. At the head of a nation that has all the necessary 
strength to devote itself to aggrandizement and domi- 
nation, he offers its noblest energies in the service of the 
oppressed and reconciles all conflicts on the basis of jus- 
tice assured. 

In addition, he has presented the tables of the new 
law, by which may be given to all the world a true peace, 
honest and just, which shall not be overthrown. 
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THE ROAD TO DURABLE PEACE 
By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER * 


HE war which now involves the whole world is, on 

the part of the Allies, avowedly a war not for con- 
quest, for revenge, or for economic advantage, but a war 
to restore the rule of law and to establish durable peace. 
No other war has ever been fought for a like motive. 
This explains the fact that it has been entered upon by 
the several allied peoples not with shouting, with excite- 
ment, or with wild demonstration, but with restraint, 
with firm conviction, and with stern resolve. The aim 
of the war is to stop war so far as this is humanly 
possible. 

If in the past war has seemed to be a biological neces- 
sity, an essential part of the struggle for existence, it 
is only because the world had not risen to the plane of 
substituting moral co-operation for physical competition. 
A materialistic world, bent only on profits and on ac- 
cumulation, is likely always to be a world that plans 
and invites war. On the other hand, a world that is 
built on a foundation of moral and spiritual insight and 
conviction, will be a world from which war is excluded 
by every means that man can devise. 

In order to tread the road to a durable peace, we 
must grasp not only the exact facts as they relate to 
the origin and prosecution of the war on the part of 
the Central Empires, but also the underlying causes 
which conspired to bring the war about. 

To say that the war sprang from the desire of Aus- 
tria~Hungary to oppress Serbia, or from the conflicting 
ambitions of Russia and Germany in Southeastern 
Europe, or from commercial rivalry between Germany 
and Great Britain, is simply to delude oneself with 
superficial appearances. It is a case of camouflage. 
The cause of the war and the reason that the war was 
inevitable (as we can now see) is a conflict of ideals in 
the life of the world. It is clear now that the old notion 
of a world-dominating power was not dead. This was 
the notion which sent Alexander the Great and his army 
into Asia. This was the notion which built up the 
legions and inspired the policy of ancient Rome. This 
was the notion which took possession of the mind of 
Charlemagne. This was the notion which harnessed to 
its service the dynamic energy and the military genius 
of Napoleon Bonaparte. This notion was not, as men 
generally thought in 1914, dead and gone and a matter 
for the historian alone. It was first slumbering and then 
taking active form in the minds of the ruling caste of the 
German Empire. With them it was based upon a phi- 
losophy of history and of life which made the German 
people, like the Hebrews of old, the chosen partners of 
God himself in the subjection and civilization of the 
world. 

When this notion took possession of so powerful, so 
active-minded, and so highly disciplined a people as the 
Germans, it became only a question of time when it 
must find itself in a life and death struggle with the 
opposing principle. This is the dominating fact which 
stands out above and beyond all particular explana- 
tions of the origin of the war. The war is at bottom 
a final struggle between the principle of world-domina- 


* Abstract of address delivered before the Chamber of 
Commerce, St. Louis, Missouri, February 16, 1918. 
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tion and the principle of a group of friendly, co-oper- 
ating nations, all equal in sovereignty and in dignity in 
the eye of the world’s law, however varied they may be 
in resources and in power. 

That with which we are at war, therefore, is not a peo- 
ple or a race, but an idea. We should have had to be at 
war with that idea no matter what people or what race 
had acted as its agents. If this idea of world-domina- 
tion had been adopted by Italy, and if Italy had at- 
tacked the world in its interest, we should be at war 
with Italy. If this idea of world-domination had been 
adopted by Japan, and if Japan had attacked the world 
in its interest, we should be at war with Japan. If this 
idea of world-domination had been adopted by Russia, 
and if Russia had attacked the world in its interest, we 
should be at war with Russia. But as a matter of fact 
this idea was adopted by Germany, and it was Germany 
which attacked the world in its interest; therefore we 
are at war with Germany. 

The road to durable peace begins at the point where 
this false notion of world-domination is given up once 
for all. Commercial interpenetration, financial control, 
and military dominance are the three forms in which 
the lust for world-power manifests itself. A free world 
made up of independent, liberty-loving nations must 
combine to prevent any one of these. The liberty-loving 
nations have almost with unanimity now combined in 
this war for that very purpose. 

A false idea is not really conquered until it is over- 
thrown in the minds of those who have entertained it. 
What we must reach, therefore, is the mind, the con- 
science, and the heart of the German people. We must 
by military defeat compel them to leave off looking for 
new worlds to conquer, and turn their thought inward 
to prepare the way for those same ideas of co-operation 
between nations, of the sacredness of treaty obligations, 
of the rights of small nations, and of the duties of great 
powers toward submerged nationalities, which are now 
part of the mental furniture of liberty-minded men and 
women throughout the world. If in 1848 the aspira- 
tions of so large a portion of the German people had 
not been disappointed and crushed, the history of the 
past fifty years might have -been written in letters of 
gold instead of in letters of so much blood. 

It has been plain, since the battle of the Marne, that 
Germany and her allies could not win this war. The 
history of the conflict from September 6, 1914, has been 
one of varying fortunes, but viewed in the largest pos- 
sible way, it is a history of slow but sure German defeat. 
The amazing exhibition of military power made by 
France and by the citizen-soldiers of Great Britain has 
been adequate to hold in check the enormous and highly 
trained armies of the Central Empires. Distress, un- 
happiness, and grave doubt as to the outcome and issues 
of the war are now widespread in Germany and in 
Austria-Hungary. All these facts contribute to the 
breaking-down of the zeal for world-domination and in- 
crease the chance of a durable peace to follow the war. 

The terms of that peace have been stated at inter- 
vals for three and one-half years past by some of the 
leading responsible statesmen of the world. The early 
declarations of Mr. Asquith and of M. Briand could 
hardly be improved. The later ones of the Prime Min- 
ister of England and of the President of the United 
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States have awakened resounding echoes throughout the 
world and have been listened to even by the peoples with 
whom we are at war. It is quite idle, however, to talk 
of a negotiated peace if by that we mean a peace that 
shall leave the vital issues of the war unsettled. The 
result would be not a peace but an armistice. This 
would last until our children, or our children’s children, 
armed to the teeth and bearing meanwhile the crushing 
burden of huge military establishments, took up again 
the task that we laid down without having carried it 
to accomplishment. That would not be a fortunate or 
an honorable legacy for this generation to leave to its 
successors. We must persist with steadfastness and 
with all possible speed until the war is definitively won, 
and until our enemies admit that they have lost in the 
combat which they forced upon the world. 

When that end has been accomplished, the world will 
have traveled a long way on the road toward a durable 
peace. While it is true that the coming international 
organization and the coming international economic 
relationships will powerfully aid in establishing and 
maintaining peace, yet after all, the main thing is to 
remove from the world a notion and a purpose that com- 
pel armaments and that eventually force war. That 
notion and that purpose are those of world-domination. 
The cry, Weltmacht oder Niedergang, comes from a 
shallow mind and from a hardened heart. The alterna- 
tive to Welitmacht is not Niedergang. It is rather mem- 
bership in a family of nations, each one of which is 
possessed of what I have described as the international 
mind. This is nothing else than that habit of thinking 
of foreign relations and business, and that habit of deal- 
ing with them, which regard the several nations of the 
civilized world as friendly and co-operating equals in 
aiding the progress of civilization, in developing com- 
merce and industry, and in spreading enlightenment 
and culture throughout the world. 

Given this, and it will be easy to establish and main- 
tain an international organization to keep the peace 
of the world, as well as to establish and maintain inter- 
national economic relationships that shall promote 
human happiness and human satisfaction. Without 
this condition, all schemes for international organiza- 
tion and international co-operation are futile and will 
not long ward off a disaster which takes its origin in 
wrong and false ideas planted in the hearts of men and 
nations. 


THE WAR OF IDEALS AND THE 
WAY OUT 


By WILLIAM E. BORAH* 


i ge is not, as most previous wars have been, a war 
merely of armies; it is a war of nations; it is a con- 
tention and a conflict between whole peoples, and not 
merely between great armies. 

In former times, until the Revolution in France, wars 
were carried on by armies, which were often employed 
and dissociated or disunited in a marked degree at least 


* Portions of an address delivered by Senator Borah be- 
fore the Senate, March 18, 1918, in connection with the 
Department of Agriculture Appropriation Bill. 
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from the nation itself. The war went forward and the 
battles were fought without very much strain or without 
very much readjustment of the national life. But this 
conflict is distinctly a war between nations. It is one 
people pitted against another. It calls for the resources 
and the energies and the powers of the people as a whole. 
No man in this contest can be indifferent to the situa- 
tion upon the theory that he is not geared up to some 
activity in connection with the war. Whether he is 
upon the farm, in the workshop, in the factory, or in 
the law office, he is in some measure contributing, if he 
is doing his duty; or, if he is not doing his duty, he is 
menacing this great conflict in which we are now en- 
gaged. 

Let us reflect upon this situation as it now confronts 
us. It will appear more conclusively that this is a war 
between the nations, and the question of victory depends 
upon which is best organized and best united in spirit 
and in purpose, industrially and economically. That 
question will determine who shall win this great con- 
flict. 

Germany is now in possession of middle Europe. 
Bulgaria, Roumania, Austria-Hungary, Turkey, and a 
large portion of Russia are as completely a part of the 
German Empire as if national lines were wiped out. 
She has already realized one of the great objects and 
purpose of entering this war, which was to establish a 
middle Europe, to get control of the vast resources in 
the center of the continent, and place herself practically 
in a fortified fortress in the middle of Europe. That is 
now largely a realization. While we still speak of 
Austria-Hungary and Turkey and Bulgaria and Rou- 
mania, they are as a matter of fact a part of the German 
Empire, and all orders proceed from Berlin. 

The Kaiser is controlling the destinies of those na- 
tions as if they had been incorporated as a part of his 
Empire. Germany is taking possession day by day of 
the resources of Russia; she either has, or will have be- 
fore very many months shall have passed, control of all 
that portion of Russia which she desires to control. 
With her capacity for organization, her transcendent 
aptitude for efficiency, in control of middle Europe, and 
with the natural resources of Russia behind her, this is 
not, indeed, a war between armies, but a war of nations. 
It will be determined according to the manner in which 
we organize ourselves industrially and agriculturally ; 
how we stand economically, and how, as a people, we are 
united in spirit and in purpose. 

You may put upon the western front all the soldiers 
that you can build ships to carry, but if there is not be- 
hind them a united and determined people, aroused and 
thoroughly understanding the fact that we are all a part 
of the contest, we shall not be able to succeed in the end. 
We could do nothing in this contest that would more 
discourage the German dynasty than to demonstrate 
once and for all that we are a thoroughly united people, 
determined to sacrifice whatever it is necessary to sacri- 
fice in order to crush the military power of that people. 

And when we reflect further on some of the issues 
which are involved in the war, we are again led to un- 
derstand how conclusively this is a contest between the 
two systems of government, two civilizations. We ought 
to get away, if we can, from the idea that it is a question 
of the redistribution of territory in Europe; that it is a 
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question of securing compensation for injuries which 
have been done us; and understand that, whatever the 
cause was in the beginning, we have now arrived at a 
point where it is distinctly a conflict between two sys- 
tems of government, between peoples and nations, and 
that one or the other will have to go down. 

I read yesterday in the New York Times an article 
appearing within the last thirty days in a leading paper 
published in Germany, one of the responsible journals 
of that country, in which it discusses the things that it 
will be necessary for the United States to concede in the 
readjustment after the war. Among others, it declares 
unalterably against the Monroe doctrine, and that 
neither Germany nor the other European countries with 
which Germany is associated can longer submit to that 
doctrine. It also declares against the immigration laws 
which inhibit certain immigrants coming to this coun- 
try. Among other things, this article says: 

Our leaders builded better than they knew in their de 
cision for unrestricted submarine warfare in that they thus 
voted that in the name of all Europe our people should con- 
front the Yankeeism hidden in the Monroe doctrine, as if 
the nations of Europe could in future be excluded from 
those advantages which Columbus, by his discovery of 
America, opened up for all time to the civilized world. 
How little till now has Europe comprehended that the Mon- 
roe doctrine in its last analysis signifies nothing less than 
this. 

The war was always, to our way of thinking, a war 
against America even before it came to the rupture of diplo- 
matic relations and the declaration of a state of war. No- 
body doubts that we should have been able much earlier to 
conclude a favorable peace if the American means of assist- 
ance had been at our disposal in the same measure as they 
have been at the disposal of our enemies or if they had been 
denied to them as they have been to us. So much more is 
America, since her openly declared participation in the war, 
our chief enemy, who alone can galvanize our other enemies 
to new and bolder resistance. If we can only emerge from 
this war unvanquished, without giving securities and in- 
demnities, this alone is equivalent to stigmatizing the whole 
Anglo-Saxon race. The nations who today believe in that 
race will, when they understand this fact, awake from the 
trance that let them work and fight so long for the Anglo- 
Saxon world dominion. In a higher sense even this world 
war is a war for the faith. There will be no salvation for 
Anglo-Saxon dominion, either in the British Empire or in 
America if this process of “crushing” miscarries, to say 
nothing of the result if it ends in a debacle of the entente. 


In other words, whatever may have been our opinion 
in the beginning of the war, both sides realize now that 
this is not only a war between great nations, involving 
the interests of all their citizens, but that it is distinctly 
a war between systems of government, and it is so recog- 
nized. 

One German historian, Professor Meyer, in a book 
written since the beginning of the war in which he sums 
up the issues involved, or rather the issue because it all 
resolves itself into one, uses this language: 

The truth of the whole matter undoubtedly is that the 


time has arrived when two distinct forms of State organiza- 
tion must face each other in a life-and-death struggle. 


That is undoubtedly the understanding and belief of 
those who are responsible for this war. It is coming to 
be the understanding and belief of those who have had 
the war forced upon them. We have finally put aside 
the tragedy at the Bosnian capital and the wrongs in- 
flicted upon Belgium as the moving causes of the war. 
They were but the prologue to the imperial theme. We 
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now see and understand clearly and unmistakably the 
cause at all times lying back of these things. Upon the 
one hand is Magna Charta, the Bill of Rights, the Decla- 
ration of Independence, the Constitution of the United 
States, and the principles of human liberty which they 
embody and preserve. Upon the other hand is that pe- 
culiar form of State organization which, in the lan- 
guage of the Emperor, rests alone upon the strength of 
the army and whose highest creed finds expression in 
the words of one of its greatest advocates that war is a 
part of the eternal order instituted by God. We go back 
to Runnymede, where fearless men wrenched from the 
hands of power habeas corpus and the trial by jury. 
They point us to Breslau and Molwitz, where Frederick 
the Great, in violation of his plighted word, inaugurated 
the rule of fraud and force and laid the foundation for 
that mighty structure whose central and dominating 
principle is that of power. 

It is that power with which we are at war today. 
Shall men, shall the people, be governed by some re- 
morseless and soulless entity softly called the “State” 
or shall the instrumentalities of government yield alone 
and at all times to the wants and necessities, the hopes 
and aspirations of the masses? That is now the issue. 
Nothing should longer conceal it. It is but another and 
more stupendous phase of the old struggle, a struggle 
as ancient and as inevitable as the thirst for power and 
the love of liberty, a struggle in which men have fought 
and sacrificed all the way from Marathon to Verdun. 

It seems strange now, and it will seem more extraor- 
dinary to those who come after us, that we did not recog- 
nize from the beginning that this was the issue. But, 
obscured by the débris of European life, confused with 
the dynastic quarrels and racial bitterness of the Old 
World, it was difficult to discern, and still more difficult 
to realize, that the very life of our institutions was at 
stake, that the scheme of the enemy, amazing and as- 
tounding, was not alone to control territory and domi- 
nate commerce, but to change the drift of human 
progress and to readjust the standards of the world’s 
civilization. Perhaps, too, our love of peace, our tradi- 
tional friendship for all nations lulled suspicion and 
discouraged inquiry. Be that as it may, there can be no 
doubt now. Whatever the cause, however perverse the 
fates which brings us to this crisis, we are called upon 
not to settle questions of territory or establish new 
spheres of national activity, but to defend the institutions 
under which we live. Who doubts should we fail that 
the whole theory and system of government for which we 
have labored and struggled, our whole conception of civ- 
ilization would be discredited utterly? Who but believes 
that should we lose militarism would be the searching 
test of all governments and that the world would be an 
armed camp harried and tortured and decimated by end- 
less wars? No; we can no longer doubt the issue, and, 
notwithstanding some discouraging facts, we must not 
doubt the result. We are simply meeting the test which 
brave men have met before, for this issue has been fought 
over and over again for 3,000 years. Islam’s fanaticism 
was grounded in the same design and made of the same 
stuff, but it broke upon the valor of Charles Martel’s men 
at Tours. But the conflict was not conclusive. The 


elder Napoleon was obsessed by the same dream of world 
dominion, the same passion for military glory that now 
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obsesses those against whom we war. But he, too, saw 
his universal scepter depart when change and fate which 
sometimes war on the side of liberty turned from him 
on the field of Waterloo. And now the issue is again 
made up, and again this dream of world dominion, this 
passion for military glory torments the souls of our 
would-be masters. And now again somewhere on the 
battle-fields of Europe the same fate awaits the hosts of 
irresponsible power. In such a contest and with such 
an issue we cannot lose; it would not harmonize with the 
law of human progress. 

It has been the proud belief of some that not only 
would this war result in greater prestige and greater 
security for free institutions, but that it would effectuate 
the spread of democracy throughout Europe. We all 
hope for great things, for we believe in the ultimate tri- 
umph of free institutions, but we must not expect these 
things out of hand. The broken sobs of nations strug- 
gling to be independent and free so often heard in that 
part of the world, and then heard no more; the story of 
Russia just now being written in contention and blood, 
admonish us anew that the republican road to safety 
and stability is encompassed by all kinds of trials and 
beset by countless perils. Democracy is the severest test 
of character which can be put upon a people, and must 
be earned and acquired in the right school of experience. 
It cannot be handed whole and complete to any people, 
though every member of the community were a Socrates. 
But what we have determined in this crisis, as I under- 
stand it, is that we will keep the road of democracy open. 
No one shall close it. If any nation shall hereafter rise 
to the sublime requirement of self-government and 
choose to go that way it shall have the right to do so. 
Above all things, we have determined, cost what it may 
in treasure and blood, that this experiment here upon 
this Western Continent shall justify the faith of its 
builders, and there shall remain here in all the integrity 
of its powers, neither wrenched nor marred by the pas- 
sions of war from within nor humbled nor dishonored 
by military power from without, the Republic of the 
fathers. That since the challenge has been thrown down 
that this is a war unto death between two opposing the- 
ories of government we are determined that whatever 
else happens as a result of this war this form of organiza- 
tion, this theory of state, this last great hope, this frui- 
tion of 130 years of struggle and toil “shall not perish 
from the earth.” 

So, sir, stripped of all incidental and confusing things, 
the problem which our soldiers will help to solve is 
whether the theory of government exemplified in the 
dynasty of the Hohenzollerns or the theory of govern- 
ment exemplified in the faith of Abraham Lincoln shall 
prevail. It is after all a war of ideas, a clash of systems, 
a death struggle of ideals. Amid the sacrilege of war 
it is our belief that the old order passeth. In such a 
contest there is little room for compromise. We can no 
more quit than Washington could have quit at Valley 
Forge. We can no more compromise than Lincoln could 
have compromised after Chancellorsville. We can and 
should keep the issue clear of all selfish and imperial- 
istic ambitions, but the issue itself cannot be compro- 
mised. Cost what it may in treasure and blood, the 
burden, as if by fate, has been laid upon us, and we must 
meet it manfully and successfully. To compromise is to 
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acknowledge defeat. The policies of Frederick the 


Great, which would make of all human souls mere cogs 
in a vast military machine, and the policies of Washing- 
ton, which would make government the expression and 
the instrument of popular power, are contending for 
supremacy on the battle-fields of Europe. Just that 
single, simple, stupendous issue, beside which all other 
issues in this war are trivial, must have a settlement as 
clear and conclusive as the settlement at Runnymede or 
Yorktown. To lose sight of this fact is to miss the 
supreme purpose of the war and to permit is to be em- 
barrassed or belittled by questions of territory is to be- 
tray the cause of civilization. And to fail to settle it 
clearly and conclusively is to fail in the most vital and 
sublime task ever laid upon a people. 


THE ALLEGED MENACE OF JAPAN 
IN THE PHILIPPINES 


By J. T. SUNDERLAND, D. D. 
Author of “Rising Japan” 


ees certain sources we have been told almost num- 
berless times during the past half-dozen years that 
we are in danger of losing the Philippines at the hands 
of Japan. Just at the present moment, since the United 
States and Japan happen to be allies in war, it is 
conceded that probably the peril is temporarily sus- 
pended—Japan would hardly venture to invade terri- 
tory belonging to us so long as we were fighting in a 
common cause. But as soon as the war is over, and 
our present ally is free to indulge her aggressive am- 
bitions for conquest, then we must look out. There 
is no denying that large numbers have come to believe 
that there is real danger here. Let us try to see what 
are the facts in the case. 

First of all, have we any reason to believe that Japan 
wants the Philippines? Her leading men have said 
numberless times that she does not. The location of 
the islands is in the tropics. But the Japanese people 
are accustomed to a temperate climate, and do not like 
a tropical. So there is reason to believe that they would 
not go to the Philippines in any considerable numbers 
to settle even if the nation possessed them. They have 
far better opportunities in Korea and Manchuria. But 
if there were little or no settlement of Japanese in the 
Philippines, what benefit could Japan derive from them. 
If they have been an expense to the United States, could 
they be anything else but an expense to her? 

Again, could Japan take them from us by force, even 
if she wanted to? Of course, she would first have to 
sink our fleet, which is from two to three times as strong 
as her own. Furthermore, the islands are strongly 
fortified ; the fortifications which we have built on Cor- 
regidor, guarding Manila Bay, are among the most 
perfect and powerful in the world. 

And even if by some sudden stroke she were able to 
capture Manila, the capital city, that would mean little, 
for she would still have before her the gigantic task of 
subduing the islands, in which undertaking she would 
be compelled to fight, not only the United States, but 
the whole Filipino people. After her long and trying 


experience in Formosa we may be sure that she will 
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not be eager to attempt the same kind of thing on a 
larger scale in the Philippines. 

But the main thing is that whether she were able to 
capture the Philippines or not, if she made the attempt, 
that would be war with us; and that would mean con- 
flict with a nation possessed of such resources in men, 
munitions and money that there could be only one pos- 
sible outcome to it. In the end the war would go against 
her. She would have to give up the islands, even if 
for a time she had held them by the power of her guns. 
America would fight with an energy that nothing could 
withstand, and for years if necessary, and if necessary 
would sink haif her enormous wealth in building fleets 
and equipping armies, rather than suffer a foot of soil 
above which our flag floated to be torn from her by 
force. 

In such a war both nations would lose vast treasure. 
Both would pour out nobody can tell how much blood. 
Hate which generations of time could not overcome 
would be kindled between two great peoples that ought 
to be friends forever. There would be much suffering 
here, but not a tenth part as much as in Japan. She 
would lose her commerce. Her manufactures would 
be paralyzed. She would be plunged into bankruptcy. 
Her people would starve. And all for what? For noth- 
ing, and worse than nothing! 

Does any sane man believe that the Japanese people 
today or tomorrow or in a thousand years will elect to 
plunge into such a sea of horrors and of ruin for the 
sake of trying to seize a group of islands which they 
well know they cannot get any possession of that will 
be permanent, and which if obtained would be to them 
a perpetual expense, burden, anxiety and peril? 

Charles Lamb’s Chinaman, burning down his house 
to roast a pig would be a paragon of wisdom compared 
with any Japanese general or admiral or statesman who 
would advocate burning down the edifice of his nation’s 
present splendid strength and prosperity for the sake 
of stealing from a friendly sister nation something 
which would be at best of only doubtful value if ob- 
tained, and which would make that nation, the most 
powerful in the world, her deadly enemy. 

This, then, is one side of the Philippine matter. 
Japan is not going to take our islands from us, or make 
any attempt to do so. If any among us has dreamed 
such nightmare dreams we may dismiss them and be 
at rest. 

But there is another side to the matter that is not 
a phantasy. This side must be faced, and we want to 
know how to face it wisely. The Philippines are in our 
possession, and will remain so until we ourselves dis- 
pose of them. What are we going to do with them? 

Would it be a loss to us as a nation if they should 
pass out of our possession? If so, in what respect? 

Leading men among us of all parties do not hesitate 
today to confess that from the beginning these islands 
have been to us financially an expense and militarily 
a danger. When, excited by the militaristic fever and 
the expansionist ambition that swept over the nation 
in connection with the Spanish War, we seized those 
remote possessions and imposed upon them our rule, 
contrary to the will of their people, we thought, per- 
haps incidentally, that we were doing something for 
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our advantage. Eighteen years have passed, and now 
we see how mistaken we were. 

By our action we stultified ourselves, at least in a 
measure, as a liberty-loving people, trampling under foot 
before the eyes of all nations the principle for which 
we had always stood, the principle on which our na- 
tion was established, that just government can only 
be founded on the consent of the governed. 

Further than that, by our action we struck the severest 
blow possible to our long-cherished Monroe Doctrine; 
for if we claimed the right to reach across half the 
diameter of the earth and seize lands in Asia, by what 
principle of justice could we longer forbid the nations 
of Europe, or of Asia for that matter, from obtaining 
possessions in America? 

Still further, by seizing those far-distant islands we 
greatly weakened ourselves as a military and naval 
power in the world. Competent military and naval au- 
thorities tell us that in order to defend our country 
plus the Philippines we require fully twice as large a 
navy and twice as large an army as to defend our 
country alone. Thus “Our Islands” are a peril as 
well as a burden. 

We try to console ourselves and we apologize to others, 
for our blunder and our wrong, by the plea that we are 
benefitting the Filipino people. But are we? I do 
not wish to answer that we are not, but I do wish to 
ask very seriously, Are we sure that we are doing so as 
we ought? If we are benefiting them in some ways, 
are we not more than offsetting this by the injuries 
we are doing them in others? Who should be the judge? 
Should not the Filipino people themselves? What do 
they say? Almost to a man they declare that their 
freedom, their independence, the right to shape their 
own career for themselves, are to them more precious 
than all the boons that we have conferred, or that we 
possibly can confer. And if we were in their place 
would we not say the same? 

The thing then for us to do, if we desire to show 
ourselves an honorable and just nation in the premises, 
surely is faithfully to carry out our present plan of 
putting into their hands more and more power and 
responsibility year by year, and soon, very soon, with- 
out any unnecessary delay, granting them the boon which 
above all others they crave, their own full freedom. 

The questions are asked: Will this be safe? Are the 
Filipino people compétent to rule themselves? 

I answer, yes, more competent than any foreign 
nation in the world is to rule them. New York City 
makes many blunders, and under the influence of its 
Tammany and other bosses does many corrupt and evil 
things. But it rules itself better than it could pos- 
sibly be governed by Philadelphia, or San Francisco, 
or Montreal, or Paris, or any foreign city. For cen- 
turies England has declared that Ireland was unfit to 
govern herself. Now the whole world sees that com- 


pelling her to submit to alien rule, even the supposedly 
very wise rule of England, has been a terrible mistake. 
The worst blunders and scandals connected with the 
government of the Philippines since they came into our 
possession have been the work of the Americans, not 
of the Filipino members of the Government who knew 
the needs of their people as we could not, and who were 
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interested to guard those needs. Illustrations of our 
American blunders, not to call them by any worse name, 
are seen in the luxurious American summer Capital 
established in the hills, and the famous (or infamous) 
Benguet Road. 

I see not how any one can deny the capacity of the 
Filipino people for self-rule who has watched their his- 
tory from the time when Emilio Aguinaldo established 
his Republic, patterned after our own, down to the 
present; or who is acquainted with the Filipino leaders 
in the different departments of public life; or who has 
sat, as I have done, in the hall of the Philippine Leg- 
islature and seen the quiet dignity, self-poise, intelligence 
and efficiency with which these representatives of the 
feople carry on their legislative work. 

The question is asked: Will not the islands be seized 
by some other power if we grant them independence? 

Seized by what power. The one that our alarmists 
talk about is Japan. But we have already seen how 
groundless is that fear. From what other would there 
be danger? Germany? Neither Japan, nor Great 
Britain, nor the United States would permit Germany 
to seize them, even if she wanted to. 

The simple, natural, reasonable, and, beyond ques- 
tion, effective course open for us to pursue in granting 
independence to the Philippines is that of negotiating 
at the close of the war with several of the nations most 
interested (say Japan, Great Britain, France, and shall 
I not say Germany?) a treaty of neutrality for the 
islands. That will place their future beyond the pos- 
sibility of danger from any outside nation. Does any 
one say that treaties are only “scraps of paper” and 
of no value in these days? Let him not be deceived. 
After Europe’s fearful experience of what breaking a 
treaty costs, we may be sure that nations in the future 
are going to hesitate longer before daring to violate an 
international agreement than they have ever done in 
the past. 

There never will be war between Japan and the 
United States unless we provoke and start it. Japan 
is too friendly to us ever to want war. But if she 
were not, she is too wise and farsighted to plunge into 
a conflict from which all of her leaders clearly under- 
stand that she could never reap anything but the most 
terrible disaster. 

Even if a war should arise, started by us, Japan 
would never think of putting herself to the fatal dis- 
advantage of fighting it on this side of the Pacific, at 
the distance of 6,000 miles from her base of supplies 
and close to ours; nor would she fight it in the Philip- 
pine Islands, for the reasons already given. What ie 
would do would be to compel us, if we wanted war, 
to attack her, and carry on the struggle at the breadth 
of a great ocean from our base of supplies, under the 
guns of her own fortifications—we the aggressors, we the 
invader of her soil and she its defender. Under these 
conditions who would win? Of course she would win, 
as she ought. 

These are the only conditions on which there will 
ever be war between the two countries. Is there an 
American living who is base enough and insane enough 
to dream of our ever attempting or desiring to invade 
Japan? 


BRIEF PEACE NOTES 


To text of the President’s message to the people of 
Russia through the all-Russian Congress of Soviets, 
meeting in Moscow March 12, is as follows: 


May I not take advantage of the meeting of the Congress 
of the Soviets to express the sincere sympathy which the 
people of the United States feel for the Russian people at 
this moment when the German power has been thrust in to 
interrupt and turn back the whole struggle for freedom and 
substitute the wishes of Germany for the purpose of the 
people of Russia? 

Although the Government of the United States is, un- 
happily, not now in a position to render the direct and ef- 
fective aid it would wish to render, I beg to assure the peo- 
ple of Russia through the Congress that it will avail itself 
of every opportunity to secure for Russia once more con- 
plete sovereignty and independence in her own affairs and 
full restoration to her great role in the life of Europe and 
the modern world. 

The whole heart of the people of the United States is 
with the people of Russia in the attempt to free themselves 
forever from autocratic government and become the mas- 
ters of their own life. 


... Other messages to the All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets from this country were sent by the League for 
National Unity (bearing a most representative collec- 
tion of signatures, varying from Theodore N. Vail, 
chairman of the League, to Charles S. Barrett, chairman 
of the Farmers’ Educational and Co-operative Union of 
America, and from Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt to Mrs. 
James Wadsworth, Jr., president of the National Asso- 
ciation Opposed to Woman Suffrage), and by the Ameri- 
can Alliance for Labor and Democracy, signed by Samuel 
Gompers. ‘he latter message stated that “the Ameri- 
can people desire to be of service to the Russian people 
in their struggle to safeguard freedom and realize its 
opportunities,” and that “to all those who strive for 
tieedom we say: Courage! Justice must triumph if all 
free people stand united against autocracy.” 


... The remarks of Chairman Sverdloff subsequent 
to his presentation of President Wilson’s message to the 
Congress of Soviets are given by the Committee on Pub- 
lic Information as follows: 


Comrades, allow me, in the name of the Congress, to ex- 
press my firm belief that the wide masses of the proletariat 
and the semiproletariat of western Europe, as well as of 
America and Australia, are with us with all their hearts. 
Allow me to express my firm belief that these masses are 
watching with the closest attention the struggle which we 
are carrying on here in Russia, and I will permit myself to 
submit to your attention the resolution which was adopted 
by the presiding body of the central executive committee in 
answer to President Wilson’s address to the Congress. The 
resolution reads as follows: 

“The Congress expresses its gratitude to the American 
people, above all to the laboring and exploited classes of the 
United States, for the sympathy expressed to the Russian 
people by President Wilson through the Congress of Soviets 
in the days of severe trials. 

“The Russian Socialistic Federative Republic of Soviets 
takes advantage of President Wilson’s communication to 
express to all peoples perishing and suffering from the hor- 
rors of imperialistic war its warm sympathy and firm belief 
that the happy time is not far distant when the laboring 
masses of all countries will throw off the yoke of capital- 
ism and will establish a socialistic state of society, which 
alone is capable of securing just and lasting peace as well as 
the culture and well-being of all laboring people.” [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Comrades, allow me to consider this applause a sufficient 
answer that you all join this resolution. 
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Four years ago the Russian mujik had no hatred 
for the Russian bourgeoisie, mainly because he did not 
know that the bourgeoisie existed. His mental vision 
and his physical vision were practically identical. Do- 
mesticity and vodka were the simple fare at the banquet 
of life, salted with the superstitious habit of crossing 
himself before an ikon. He did not wish to fight capi- 
talism, declares Benjamin W. van Riper in the New 
York T'imes Sunday Magazine, “for the same reason 
that an American bricklayer cannot work up a fighting 
animus against pragmatism or the dissociation theory 
of electrolysis. It simply did not exist for him.” Then 
came the war, and a new uniform in the place of in- 
herited habiliments, cash instead of credit and payment 
in kind, travel, a pound of meat every day instead of 
twice a year at Christmas and Easter. The mujik sol- 
dier was even billeted in the homes of the middle class, 
with their to him undreamed of elegance. He saw 
cities. These things, asserts Mr. van Riper, who as 
representative of the International Committee of the 
Y. M. C. A. in Russia has had abundant opportunity for 
observation and for informing himself of the observa- 
tions of others, these things, and not the German re- 
pulse, are responsible for the revolution. Where for us 
war has meant in most cases lower standards of living, 
for the mujik it has meant far higher. His case is 
comparable to that of the Southern negro immediately 
after the Civil War, save that he must win his own way 
through the carpet-bagger era. “In the meantime the 
only real hope for the country will lie, first, in the slow, 
laborious process of indefinitely raising the level of pop- 
ular education, and, second, in the organizing brains, 
native and modern, who may be able in the course of 
decades to bring the industry and commerce of the coun- 
try up to the standards that have been glimpsed, the 
wants that have been developed, the hopes that have 
been aroused, in these years of war.” 


Germany’s argument of a prior right to Alsace- 
Lorraine is annulled by Germany’s own actions in 1871, 
not in that she took these two provinces, but that she 
did not also take or claim Holland, Belgium, and Switz- 
erland. In the magazine above quoted, Prof. Barry 
Cerf, of Wisconsin University, calls our attention to this 
fact in stating that the Holy Roman Empire, of which 
Prussia claims itself virtually the heir, included not 
Alsace and Lorraine alone, but the three neutrals as 
well. No just reason existed in 1871 for not claiming 
the whole inheritance rather than a mere part of it, save 
that reason which would nullify the claim to all or part, 
that Germany was never the heir of the Holy Roman 
Empire, of which the mantel, if it fell to any, would 
belong to Austria-Hungary. To the problem of pro- 
curing a just plebiscite in territories manifestly thickly 
colonized with an alien people, Professor Cerf proposes 
a solution which, whether practicable or not, he submits 
as eminently just. “At the end of the present war let 
Alsace-Lorraine become French, as she became German 
in 1871; let elections be held three years later under 
the French régime, as they were held in 1874 under the 
German régime; let the elected representatives go to the 
French Chamber of Deputies as they went to the Ger- 
man Reichstag in 1874, and let the fate of the provinces 
be determined by the first pronouncement of those to 
whom the citizens of Alsace and Lorraine shall have 
delivered their mandate.” 
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The devil, it is said, gets his due twice to the 
Prussian’s once. A writer to the Niewwe Rotterdamsche 
Courant, a “personage,” we are told, who has just re- 
turned from a week’s visit in Berlin, is evidently en- 
deavoring to improve the Prussian’s average. “To my 
surprise,” he declares in describing his meeting with 
several of the American colony in Berlin, “the Ameri- 
cans in Berlin enjoy the greatest freedom. They are 
quite satisfied with their treatment, and apparently are 
possessed of sufficient means to live in the comfortable 
style to which they have been accustomed. No objec- 
tions are raised against the speaking of English by them 
in hotels and restaurants, neither do the waiters object 
to speaking English with their American customers.” 
The writer does not state the relation of these members 
of the American colony in Berlin to the United States 
Department of Justice in this country. 


‘ “Opening up the prospect of a complete victory 
for German militarism” is the name given by Swiss 
Socialists to a Russian-German peace. Ten leaders of 
this party telegraphed this opinion to Lenine and 
Trotzky at Brest-Litovsk, adding four necessary condi- 
tions to any such peace which would avoid this disaster. 
These were that Germany should not be represented ex- 
clusive of the voice of the Socialist minority ; that Lieb- 
knecht, Adler, and other political prisoners should be 
released by Germany as evidence of good faith; that 
Germany’s Eastern armies should be prevented from 
employment on the Western front, and that peace should 
be concluded on a democratic basis of complete disarma- 
ment. 


... Other Swiss writers are urgent in calling the at- 
tention of British and American statesmen to their con- 
viction that unless Mittel-Europa shall be completely 
eradicated from European possibilities, no “victory” 
worthy of the name will have been achieved. In the 
Berne Freie Zeitung one writer asks, “Does Lloyd- 
George forget that Mittel-Europa is among the few 
serious political matters that have been discussed and 
written about during the war? Is he not aware that 
the program he has just proclaimed certainly excludes 
Hamburg-Bagdad, but admits of Hamburg-Saloniki, 
and that all vestige of German imperialism will disap- 
pear only with the disappearance of Austria?” The 
writer pleads for a more just consideration of the wel- 
fare of the Southern Slavs and quotes Mazzini’s asser- 
tion of the “inevitable” alliance between Austria- 
Hungary and Turkey as destined to result in suppres- 
sion for the Southern Slavs, while recognition of their 
nationality would spell the doom of European Turkey. 
Another writer in the same paper criticizes President 
Wilson’s tenth and eleventh “war aims” as providing 
little relief for the smaller nationalities among the 
Slavs that are as desperately oppressed and as worthy 
of aid as the more generally recognized nationalities. 
He would employ the words of Section XIII in this 
connection, to read: “All territories inhabited by an 
undoubtedly Slav population to be united in a series 
of independent Slav states.” 


A third member of that group of Germans in 
Berne who have seceded as individuals from the Prus- 
sian ,ule, writing also in the Freie Zeitung, discovers 
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five main peace programs in Germany today, although, 
as he is translated in the Christian Science Monitor, 
“there are in Germany almost as many peace programs 
as there are men and women.” These programs are, 
roughly, as follows: 


1. That of the extreme war party, formulated by General 
von Liebert, providing for the acquisition of Esthonia, Li- 
vonia, Courland, Lithuania, Poland (Russian) and if pos- 
sible White Russia; for the complete annexation of Bel- 
gium and Northern France; “fantastic” indemnities for 
France; a gigantic colonial empire including the return of 
Egypt to Turkey; Austria to satisfy herself from the Bal- 
kans and Italy for giving up all claim to Poland—in short, 
immediate German world dominicn. 

2. That of the moderate war party, demanding Riga. 
Courland, and Lithuania, with the islands of Oesel and 
Dagoe; Esthonia if possible, and Poland, at the worst, 
given to Austria; the best mining districts of Northern 
France to be kept, and the rest traded for colonies; Austria 
to be given her way in the Balkans as far as possible; the 
return of African colonies, with augmentations; indemni- 
ties in raw materials from the Allies—in short, preparation 
for German world dominion in the near future. 

3. That of the moderate peace party, consisting of the re- 
nunciation of annexations and indemnities, not preventing, 
of course, “modifications of the frontiers” obviously in Ger- 
many’s favor. This party is characterized more by its 
wants than by its demands, which include a colonial empire, 
status quo ante, modified by stronger German influence in 
the East and in Belgium—in short, “war profits” as large 
as may be had and still maintain an air of liberality. 

4. That of the German peace party proper—‘an honest 
democratic peace, based on the right of national self-deter- 
mination, excluding war indemnities and annexation, no 
matter in what well-sounding form, and advocating the 
entry of Germany into a league of nations, but without 
acknowledgment of Germany’s moral lapses, without any 
payment of damages, or any unrestricted application of the 
right of national self-determination to Alsace-Lorraine or 
Posen. ‘These “cry quits,” and are willing on that basis to 
entertain the necessary preliminaries to a better regime. 

5. That of the Orientalists. All favor the western prog. 
ram of the moderate war party. In the east they are 
divided into (a) those represented by Professor Hoetzsch 
and his Kreuz Zeitung, who still hope for a Romanoff resto- 
ration in Russia and a subsequent modified Holy Alliance, 
and (b) those known as the “National Democrats” and rep- 
resented by George Bernhard, of Tante Voss, who have 
amusingly enough evolved plans for a Bolshiviki-Junker 
alliance on the continent for the silencing of England. 


Prof. Résemeier, the author of the article quoted, finds 
few “Friends of German Democracy” in Germany. 
“Let us not deceive ourselves,” he urges. “Those in 
Germany who take their stand unreservedly on Presi- 
dent Wilson’s last message are, for the most part, only 
a handful of bourgeois idealogists.” Yet he confesses 
that, were the pall of censorship to lift, there might be 
found a stronger pacifist sentiment than exterior indi- 
cations give us any reason to hope for. 


. In contrast to any rosy hopes for a growing en- 
lightenment in Germany is the recent speech of Dr. 
Karl Helfferich, one time Secretary of the Imperial 
Treasury. After railing at Great Britain’s efforts to 
destroy the economic strength of Germany, he pleaded 
for “an economic peace” of the following variety: 


We have first to win. If it must be, then the German 
people will endure this final extreme test. We are all con- 
fident of the issue. We demand restoration for all violation 
of law and all acts of destruction. We demand indemnifi- 
eation for all damage done, and we meet the plan of differ- 
entiation with a demand for the most-favored-nation treat- 
ment and equal rights; the plan of exclusion with a demand 
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for the open door and free seas, and the threat of blockade 
of raw materials with a demand for the delivery of raw 
materials. 


... A cynical peace is a peace of compromise with 
Germany, in the bright lexicon of Mr. Arthur Hender- 
son, Secretary of the British Labor Party. Speaking 
recently to a meeting of triumphant woman suffragists 
he urged them to “stand like flint” against a bargained 
peace, or any save one “coexistent with the ideals for 
which we entered the war.” The collapse of Russia, 
he believes, does not indicate the will of the majority 
of the Russian people. “By all means let us try for 
peace,” is his ringing conclusion, “but a peace based on 
international justice and that only !” 


. . . Russian peace is a political crime perpetrated by 
Germany, in the language of the Supreme War Coun- 
cil of the Entente Allies, it may be noted. The official 
statement, elaborating this interpretation, asserts that, 
forgetting the history of German diplomacy, “the Rus- 
sian people, in a moment of singular credulity, expected 
to obtain by persuasion that ‘democratic peace’ which 
it had failed to obtain by war. The results were that 
the intermediate armistice had not expired before the 
German command, though pledged not to alter the 
disposition of the troops, transferred them en masse to 
the western front and so weak did Russia find herself 
that she dared to raise no protest against this flagrant 
violation of Germany’s plighted word. What is 
true of Russia and Poland is no less true of Rumania, 
overwhelmed like them in a flood of merciless passion 
for domination. Peace treaties such as these we 
do not and cannot acknowledge. Our own ends are 
very difficult. We are fighting and mean to continue 
fighting, in order to finish once for all with this policy 
of plunder and to establish in its place the peaceful 
reign of organized justice.” 


. .. “The ability to pronounce a sentence of interna- 
tional outlawry,” is the new interpretation of the pro- 
gram for enforced arbitration by Lord Lansdowne, 
speaking in the House of Lords, March 19. His re- 
marks were brought out by the resolution moved by 
Lord Parmoor approving the principle of the league of 
nations and the constitution of a tribunal whose orders 
should be enforceable by adequate sanction. But, in- 
sisted Lord Lansdowne, no such league would obviate 
the necessity of settling the territorial obstacles to 
peace. “A settlement would not be complete without 
both an arrangement of territorial claims and the ma- 
chinery to maintain future peace.” 


. . . Freedom of the seas (evidently implying mastery 
of the seas) and outlet to the southeast were, according 
to Chancellor Michaelis, Germany’s two great aims in 
the war. This is brought out by the Leipsiger Volks- 
zeitung’s publication of a Reichstag speech by Herr 
Haase, Socialist minority leader, in which Herr Haase 
quotes a memorandum sent by Michaelis to Vienna and 
urges it as an interpretation of Herr von Kuehlmann’s 
announcement recently that all three Chancellors are 
agreed as to the Central Powers’ policy in the East. 
The two aims quoted predicate two definite results of 
the war, the reduction of the British Empire and the 
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firm establishment of Mittel-Europa. 
some of the winged words of Michaelis: 


Following are 


No one who knows the significance of this war can doubt 
that, despite all desires to be moderate, we cannot desist 
from our aim of widening the frontiers of the empire, and 
of annexing, cost what it may, provinces for emigration 
that will not be under the influence of sea power. . . . 
We cannot overthrow Russia, as we are not in a position to 
penetrate her interior. We can, however, sensibly weaken 
her, by separating her from her frontier territories, the Bal- 
tic provinces, and Ukraine. That is the reason why Ger- 
many is politically, diplomatically, and militarily interested 
in the Sea of Marmora. This is also the reason for our 
advances against the Baltic provinces. . . By means 
of a shrewd policy the Baltic provinces can be easily Ger- 
manized. They must be populated by Germans, and are 
capable of receiving double the population they have today. 
For this reason they must be annexed. . « We desire 
the independence of Ukraine; if possible, it must obtain 
such a frontier as it can defend against Russia, and we 
must annex the Baltic provinces. The frontier between the 
German Empire and Poland must, therefore, undergo in- 
cisive (einschneidend) alterations. Esthonia and northern 
Livonia will be completely secured by the fortification of the 
right banks of the Narew and the Peipu. Further, the 
lakes, which must nowhere remain in Russian hands, must 
be inclosed within the frontier line. The islands of 
Dagoe and Oesel must become German in order to defend 
the bay against sudden naval attack. 


. The Walloons of Belgium have hardly more to 
complain of from the Germans than have the Ser- 
bians from the Magyars, if a recent description of Bel- 
grade in wartime is to be believed. This is presented 
in the Prague paper Pravo Lidi by Deputy W. Gustave 
Habermann, an eminent Czech member of the Vienna 
Reichsrat, who has visited Belgrade at the instance of 
the Austro-Hungarian Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 
The German “right of plunder,” or officially recognized 
two days’ looting of a city taken by force of arms, has 
left Belgrade’s famous public buildings barren and 
weather-swept, with records and other material value- 
less to the invader heaped as moulding or charred refuse 
on the floors. Serbian insignia have been broken up 
or painted over. The cyrillic alphabet is prohibited to 
the little children, and at the school house door one 
hears, according to the translator for the Boston Moni- 
tor, “little boys and girls reciting mechanically, with- 
out comprehension or feeling, little Magyar or German 
verses the sense of which they would have difficulty in 
understanding even in their mother tongue.” At the 
same time in Serbia sixteen thousand commercial en- 
terprises of Magyar origin are operating in the coun- 
try under concessions granted by the conquerors, to the 
distinct prejudice, it is stated, of the conquered. Ten 
thousand people in Belgrade depend upon public 
bounty, which consists of a monthly allowance not quite 
equal to the cost of the monthly allowance of flour. 


.. . It may be interesting to note, in comparison to 
this (to permit a doleful pun) Hungarization of the con- 
quered lands, a growing lack of unity among the Cen- 
tral Powers evidenced in a similar translation from 
an article in the Frankfurter Zeitung, dated January 
16, by that paper’s Vienna correspondent. 


An article in the Arbeiter Zeitung, passed by the censor. 
reads: “We must reckon with the possibility of a failure of 
the (Brest-Litovsk) negotiations and a continuance of the 
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war until either the aristocracy again in Russia, or the de- 
mocracy in Germany and Austria-Hungary, determines the 
conditions of peace. The sole advantage of the Brest- 
Litovsk negotiations, therefore, is that we at least know 
why the war must be continued.” This language on the 
part of the Arbeiter Zeitung and the attitude of the censor 
must be carefully noted. It is becoming more and more 
clear that, with the semi-acquiescence of the government, 
the peoples of Austria, including the Germans, only wish to 
continue the war until the Entente is ready for an agreed 
peace; indeed, that they regard this agreement in itself, to- 
gether with the liberation of all peoples from their imperial- 
ists, one of the war aims. Development here tends more 
and more away from an exclusive nationalism to a demo- 
cratic internationalism. ‘This development must be kept in 
view in order not to run the danger of eventually standing 
alone for a triumphant power-peace that would mean the 
perpetuation of militarism. No agitation and no cajolery 
on the part of the Entente has had so prejudicial an effect 
on the relations between Austria and Germany as the atti- 
tude of the German Fatherland Party. 


... The spectacle of a Turk crying “Kamerad!” to 
Armenians is given in the recent appeal of Kémel 
Midhat Bey, secretary of the newly formed Ottoman 
League called “Peace and Deliverance,” to his “com- 
patriot Armenians.” The league mentioned has for its 
triple object the attainment of an early peace for Tur- 
key, the reconciliation of all Ottoman peoples, and the 


rapid evolution of Turkey into a “modern state.” Mid-- 


hat Bey is the grandson of Midhat Pasha, known as the 
“father of Ottoman liberty.” The appeal written from 
Geneva, Switzerland, runs in part as follows: 


To Our Compatriot Armenians: 

For about four years a spirit of blind folly has impelled 
the governors of Turkey, young and old, to a rage of inde- 
scribable and foolish destruction. The plundering and mas- 
sacreing of all sorts should be replaced by an era of peace 
and concord in which we have lived in mutual good will for 
more than 600 years—you Armenians, and we Muhamma- 
dan Turks. 

To justify these crimes, the present government of Tur- 
key has published a cynical, lying pamphlet against the 
Armenians. After slaughtering the women and children, it 
was necessary to invent all sorts of accusations against the 
unhappy Armenian people. If amongst the Armenians 
there were some blamable, it was the duty of the govern- 
ment to search them out, and punish them according to the 
laws of the country. But because of some revolutionists— 
and they are always found—to deport, massacre, pillage, 
and destroy more than a million of peaceable citizens, strong 
in their innocence, is an inexcusable act, which we, liberal 
and truly patriotic Turks, condemn with all our might, and 
which our religion emphatically repudiates. 

In loyalty and in sincerity, we extend to you our hand, 
which has not been defiled. Accept this hand, frankly and 
without any fear, to unite in a common effort to obtain in 
the near future the realization of our ideal—our freedom 
and our national prosperity. 

On the part of the Ottoman League of Peace and Deliver- 


(Signed) Kémat MipH at. 


... The New York Nation observes with some satis- 
faction that “it does not greatly matter which was first” 
in repudiating the Anglo-Russian agreement relative to 
Persia, since the fact is that both governments have 
now definitely done so. In the words of Lord Curzon, 
speaking in the House of Lords in January, England 
had been led by the scheming of Germany and the pres- 
sure of Russia to go much farther into Persia than she 
had had any intention of doing, passing from economic 
control to a virtual political partition. Since German 
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scheming and Russian pressure are nowadays powerless 
against the British Empire, Lord Curzon could say that 


events have “given to His Majesty’s Government a wel- 


come opportunity of testifying their sincerity” in dis- 
avowing designs upon “the political independence of 
the Persian kingdom.” 


A Lithuanian declaration of independence has 
been issued by the Lithuanian Press Bureau in Laus- 
anne, Switzerland, as formulated by the national Coun- 
cil of State. It bases its right to independence on five 
centuries of former independence, three armed at- 
tempts to regain independence, one hundred twenty 
years of Russian oppression, non-recognition by the 
Russian Provisional Government despite support freely 
rendered to it, and present German occupation and 
Russian inability to see justice done. The Lithuanians 
declare themselves free from all affiliations with Russia, 
and, secondly, that “the Lithuanian people, appealing 
to the right of national self-determination proclaimed 
by the powers, is entitled and bound to take its fate into 
its own hands, and to have its independence recognized 
by foreign powers.” 


Lithuanians meeting in New York City in March 
proclaimed even a more definite sovereignty and in- 
dependence as their inalienable right. Resolutions 
adopted asserted their right to no less than their ethno- 
graphical boundaries, which approximate the present 
Russian provinces of Livonia, Courland, Kovno and 
Vilna. It was insisted that Lithuania should not be 
confused by the powers with Poland, since prior to the 
end of the seventeenth century the Letts had no con- 
nection with Poland and had been an independent peo- 
ple with a language of their own for five full centuries. 
To obviate the implications pregnant in the present 
large holdings in these provinces by “a Polonized nobil- 
ity,” it was resolved that all land holdings in the future 
Lithuania must revert to Lithuanians alone. Other 
resolutions demanded that Germany and Russia return 
to Lithuania all the inhabitants forced to emigrate dur- 
ing the war and pay damages on Lithuanian property. 
Federation of the nations of the world with particular 
safeguards for the small nations was highly approved. 
Strong resolutions called for the fullest Lettish support 
of America in the war, and the appointment of Liberty 
Loan, Savings Stamps and Red Cross committees. The 
harmony of the convention was only slightly marred 
by the dissension between the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant factions. 


. . » Meanwhile a Czechoslovak Convention in New 
York City has recently remade the map of Europe, 
separating Bohemia, Moravia and thirteen sections of 
Western Hungary from the Dual Empire. At the same 
meeting resolutions were adopted with enthusiasm 
pledging themselves to recruit from their own ranks 
thousands of volunteers to join the 120,000 Magyars, 
Bohemians and Moravians said to be in training in 
France. 


. . . Such meetings go better apparently out of South- 
eastern Europe than in it, at least so far as tangible 
results are concerned. In Croatia, which is under di- 
rect Hungarian rule, although theoretically autonomous 
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in home affairs, an important convention of Southern 
Slavs (Slovenes, Serbs, and Croats) held at Zagreb 
(Agram) in March was broken up with considerable 
disorder by the Hungarian police. Despite the fact 
that the meeting was opened by so important a person 
as Deputy Koroshetz, one of the four Serbo-Croatian 
Deputies to the Vienna Reichsrat who were present, 
and was participated in by authorized representatives 
of Slovenian and Jugo-Slav political parties, as well as 
the former deputies to the Bosnian Diet, the speakers 
were not allowed to proceed, much blood was shed, and 
many arrests made. 


... Peace terms for Rumania have meant practi- 
cally national destruction, according to Mr. Gogo Ne- 
gulescu, a member of the Rumanian Senate, who writes 
to the New York Times. The two most significant con- 
ditions of peace which the unfortunate country was 
forced to accept are those providing for the forfeiture of 
old Dobrudja to Bulgaria and the “rectification” of the 
northwest frontier in favor of Hungary. The former, 
says the writer, means that Rumania must give up a 
territory which she originally won at considerable cost 
and since winning has made anew from a slovenly 
Turkish province into a thriving commercial center. 
The latter condition means that the natural barrier be- 
tween Rumania and her most grievous enemy-neighbor 
will be “rectified” into Hungary, giving the latter na- 
tion an opportunity to invade after instead of before 
crossing the Transylvanian Alps. The writer con- 
cludes : 

Before this great blow we bow without a murmur, with 
the consolation that all c<f our allies recognize that Rou- 
mania has fulfilled her duty bravely and fully; that she is 
forced by famine,.by unfortunate and unforeseen circum- 
stances to accept a forced and undesired peace; but, above 
all, we cling to the belief that the Allies, aided by the great 
democracy of the United States, will establish the reign of 
the liberty of nations in the world, and that at the final 
agreement the great sacrifices and loyalty of Rumania will 
not be forgotten. 


Notable efforts for a friendly composition of 
national and apparently conflicting interests between 
the Italians and the Jugo-Slavs (Slovenes) are being 
made by the two great Milan dailies, Corriere della Sera 
and I] Secolo. The extremists on both sides in the dis- 
pute which these papers would settle demand the 
Eastern Adriatic coast. The Italian moderates claim 
the coastland about the Gulf of Trieste and south to 
Pola, as well as the port of Fiume, the large islands 
of Veglia, Cherso and Lussin and some smaller islands. 
Serb authorities would grant Italian ethnical rights to 
the Western coast of Istria but not to the small portion 
of Goritzia lying on the Gulf of Trieste nor to Fiume 
and the islands mentioned. A recent issue of II Secolo 
contained a most conciliatory statement from Dr. 
Trumbitch, an eminent Jugo-Slav leader at present in 
England. This appeals to both sides to consider the 
common enemy, Austria, and not to present a divided 
political front to her machinations. Together the two 
peoples must drive Austria from the Adriatic, and in 
that effort it is of the utmost importance that good 
feeling should prevail between the natural allies. He 


states the Southern Slav desires as but two, to attain 
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independence and to live amicably with their Italian 
neighbors—although it may be noted that he refers to 
these neighbors as “the good people on the opposite 
shore.” 


“For a whole year since America entered the war 
Bulgaria, resisting all German pressure, has made pos- 
sible your continued presence in Washington,” is the 
reminder addressed to the Bulgarian Minister, Prof. 
Stephen Panaretoff, by Dr. Radoslav A. Tsanoff of 
Rice Institute, Houston, Tex., in an open letter recently 
published. This, asserts the latter, is proof that Sophia 
diplomats still remember the lesson in American demo- 
cratic ideals learned by most of them in Robert Col- 
lege—“your own Alma Mater”—and recognize Amer- 
ica as a friend. He also reproaches those who would 
think of sharing in the decimation of Russia. He con- 
tinues, in part: 


From the Bulgarian legation in Stockholm my brother, a 
captain in the Bulgarian army’s general staff, has voiced 
the indignant protest of all democratic Bulgaria against the 
Prussianism of the Sofia Court and its betrayal of Bul- 
garia’s honor. We Bulgarians in this country are not muz- 
zled by Prussian censorship. We must speak out for our 
freedom-loving brothers at home. And you, sir, a thorough 
democrat, are our Minister, the Minister of the Bulgarian 
people. To you, as a free citizen of Bulgaria, I denounce 
openly and unequivocally the connivance of Ferdinand’s 
henchmen at the crucifixion of free Russia, and the sending 
of Bulgar troops to the western front. Through you I call 
upon all my countrymen in America to declare unitedly and 
publicly to the world that the Bulgarian people have no part 
and lot in this disgrace. Future freedom for Bulgaria is 
unthinkable if free Russia is crushed and if the ideals for 
which America is fighting today are defeated in Europe. 
We know this; the heart of democratic Bulgaria is with 
democratic America and with free Russia, and not with the 
Kaiser. 

We turn now to America. She must not condemn the 
Bulgarian people along with Ferdinand and his Prussian 
masters. Now is the time for her to extend a hand directly 
to the Bulgarian folk. Let her, speaking for the Allies, 
recognize the justice of our cause in Macedonia. Offer 
peace to Bulgaria on the explicit condition that she break 
definitely with the Kaiser. Such a resolute word, clearly 
spoken, will change the entire Balkan situation. 


Hisaakira Kano is deeply disappointed in us. 
He came here, as he wrote to the editor of the New 
York Evening Post, “to study something worthy to be 
introduced to my mother country,” and he finds to his 
grief that this country is not yet “thoroughly saved by 
Christianity,” as its energetic missionary tactics would 
lead an Oriental to hope, nor does it remember its 
widely proclaimed respect for individual rights when a 
lynching party is on. “It [lynching] is so barbarous 
that I, a follower of Jesus, cannot bear to think of.” 
This remark from a descendant of those warriors who 
not seldom were known to practice self-disembowelment 
as a mute protest against wrong in high places, is fol- 
lowed by the observation that “It is time for all hu- 
manity, including American, to fight but also meditate 
and pray, and not to be excited, not to lose fair judg- 
ment.” 


..- Ina recent debate in the House of Commons, the 
Liberal member, Mr. Lees-Smith, raised three objec- 
tions to the proposed course of Japan against Germans 
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in Russia: (1) No good evidence showed convincingly 
that Germany would play into the Allies’ hands by so 
disseminating her fighting strength as to push East- 
ward in force; (2) Japanese i terference would prac- 
tically be war against the Russian Sovi>t forces, with 
which President Wilson had professed friendship in 
behalf of all the Allies; (3) if Japan entered Russian 
territory and seized and occupied it at the mandate of 
the alliance, it followed with almost absolute certainty 
that this territory would not be returned, if one might 
judge from Korea. In the same debate Foreign Sec- 
retary Mr. Balfour expressed perfect confidence in 
Japan’s absolute loyalty in carrying out any decision 
that might be reached, and declared that in this ques- 
tion he had drawn no distinction between Japan and 
the other Allies. 


. Although the independence of the Argentine Re- 
public was recognized by the United States only ninety- 
five years ago, Secretary Lansing officially signalized 
February 28 of this year as marking the completion of 
one hundred years of friendly relations between the 
tepublic of Argentina and this country, since upon that 
day, 1818, the first United States diplomatic mission 
arrived at Buenos Aires. The Secretary of State in- 
structed the United States Ambassador at Buenos Aires 
to convey congratulations to Sefior Pueyrredon, the 
Argentine Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


. The New York Times calls attention editorially 
to the promising new commercial relation recently in- 
stituted between this country and Chile, whereby Chile 
has formally adopted the dollar for settlements in trade 
between the two countries. Owing to the war, it is said, 
much of our trade with Chile has trebled in the last 
three years. Payment in pounds sterling has meant 
the hawking of such drafts in every country in the 
world, for “there is a different discount on the pound 
in every world center, and there are bargains in pounds 
which oppress and bewilder traders.” The new arrange- 
ment is made on the basis that “the best time for fixing 
the value of whatever is paid for goods is the time of 
making the bargain.” Chilean dollar drafts on New 
York will have now a fixed value in Chile. “The 
United States and Chile are now good friends,” says 
The Times, “and are likely to be so for an indefinite 
future.” 


... Opening with an invocation by Rt. Rev. Na- 
thaniel 8. Thomas, Bishop of Wyoming, and closing as 
the prospectus had it, “with a banquet costing $2.50 
per plate,” the Congress of National Service held a 
three-day convention in Chicago in February. The ob- 
jects of the congress were many: to arouse the morale 
of the American people, to impress the importance of 
individual interest in victory, to give a clear under- 
standing to the country of the principles for which the 
war is being fought by this country, to formulate plans 
for patriotic education of the masses and in schools. 
A special session was devoted to women’s work. In a 
separate paragraph of the prospectus and in the course 
of a whole evening’s session of the congress special 
stress was laid upon the necessity of giving “aid in 
creating public sentiment in favor of the enactment of 
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a law authorizing universal obligatory military train- 
ing and service as a permanent principle of national 
defense.” 


. . American casualty lists up to and including 
March 19 totaled 1,925. Of these 1,296 are deaths, and 
of the latter 198 were killed in action or died of wounds 
or gas, 683 died of disease, 145 were killed by accident, 
and 237 were lost at sea. ‘Twenty-one men are reported 
captured and fourteen missing. 


. Enlightenment as to the purpose and conduct of 
the war is to be provided in liberal quantities, accord- 
ing to the prospectus and “official call” of the National 
Conference of American Lecturers, to be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., April 8-13, 1918. The conference is to 
be “a training camp for the men of the American plat- 
form to equip them for the work of the hour; that they 
may be highly informed upon what is being done in 
the world; that they may lead in instruction on how 
to win the war ; that they may catch the vision of what 
is to be and herald it to the people; that while leading 
the way to decisive victory they may help to lay the 
foundations for the reconstruction of society.” The 
proceedings and addresses by which this is to be accom- 
plished will be printed and bound, and as we read: 
“This will make a volume of incalculable value. ‘ 
Orders are now solicited at $2.00 per copy. . . 
Every school, library and student should be eager to 
secure it Please order now.’ 


. “That each of the existing nations in July, 1914, 
shall be content with its boundaries as they then ex- 
isted,” is one of the bases upon which the Allies should 
conclude a species of round-robin treaty establishing 
“the fundamental rules of international relationship” 
and providing means for enforcing them, according to 
a recent proposal of Senator Owen of Oklahoma. Other 
bases are: the right of self-government, the right of 
complete territorial integrity, freedom of the seas and 
international waterways, armed invasion regarded as a 
crime, internationalized control of backward nations, 
equality of commerce among the signatories, all terra 
irridenta to be allotted on the basis of self-determina- 
tion, and immediate disarmament down to the point 
necessary for internal control and a pro rata contribu- 
tion to the international army and navy. Continuing 
his plan to hasten peace, Senator Owen, speaking in the 
Senate on March 20, proposed serving a 30-day notice 
on the Central powers and all their allies, open or tacit, 
of a five-years’ complete commercial and social boycott 
by all the Allied nations, in default of yielding imme- 
diate amenity to the will of the Allies’ league. 


... An interesting story in the War Work Bulletin, 
published by the War Work Council of the National 
Board of the Y. W. C. A., 600 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City, tells of the great good work that the Y. W. 
C. A. has been able to accomplish in Petrograd, even 
during the most exciting times prior to the practical 
evacuation of the city. Classes continued while fight- 
ing could be heard in the streets. “You will be inter- 
ested to know,” writes the correspondent, “that we had 
one of our best commitee meetings late one afternoon 
when the guns from Peter and Paul were pounding 
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into the Winter Palace tnree or four blocks away.” As 
long as girls could come to the headquarters, classes, 


rest, and, when possible, food were provided for them 
faithfully by these American workers. 


. . . Control by a league of nations for African col- 
onies is the recommendation of the Interallied Social- 
ist Conference. The text of its resolution relative to 
colonial possessions, which was mentioned editorially 
on page 74 of our last issue, after condemning capi- 
talistic colonial policies, runs as follows: 


The conference considers that a treaty of peace ought to 
secure to the natives of all colonies and dependencies ef- 
fective protection against the excesess of capitalists’ colon- 
ialism. The conference demands the concession of admin- 
istrative autonomy for all groups of people that attain a 
certain degree of civilization, and for all others progressive 
participation in local government. 

This conference is of the opinion that the return of colo- 
nies to their pre-war possessors, or any exchanges and com- 
pensations which might be effected, should not impede the 
making of peace. ‘Those colonies which have been taken 
by conquest from any belligerent must be made the subject 
of special consideration at the peace conference, at which 
the communities in their neighborhood should be entitled 
to take part; but the clause in the treaty of peace on the 
point must secure economic equality in such territories for 
the peoples of all nations, and thereby guarantee that none 
may be shut out from legitimate access to raw materials, 
prevented from disposing of their own products, or deprived 
of their proper share of economic development. 

As regards more especially the colonies of all the belliger- 
ents in tropical Africa, from sea to sea, including the whole 
region north of the Zambesi and south of the Sahara, this 
conference condemns any imperialist idea which would make 
these countries the booty of one or several nations to ex- 
ploit them for the profit of capitalists, or to use them for 
the promotion of the militarist aims of governments. 

With respect to these colonies, this conference declares in 
favor of a system of control established by international 
agreement under a league of nations and maintained by its 
guarantee, which, while respecting national sovereignty, 
would be allied in spirit by broad conceptions of economic 
freedom and concerned to safeguard the rights of the na- 
tives under the best conditions possible for them. And, in 
particular, firstly, it would take account in each locality of 
the wishes of the people, expressed in a form which is pos- 
sible to them; secondly, the interests of the native tribes as 
regards ownership of the soil would be maintained; thirdly, 
the whole of the revenues would be devoted to the well- 
being and development of the colonies themselves. 


.. + The importance to Italy of our entrance in the 
war was brought out recently in the course of an ad- 
dress by Signor Romeo Gallenga-Stuart, member of the 
Italian Chamber of Deputies and representing the 
Italian Cabinet, before the London American Luncheon 
Club. “The majority of Italians,” he is reported as 
saying, “particularly the lower classes, know America 
better than even they know England or France. 

Today every Italian knows what the United States 
is, knows of her wealth, her power, her genius. Every 
Italian knows, too, what she is doing in the war. When 
you ask an Italian what he thinks of the war now that 
Russia has dropped out, he says at once: ‘But the 
United States has come in? . . . If an Italian 
had ever been asked which he would choose as an ally, 
the United States under President Wilson, or Russia 
under either the Czar or Lenine, he would have voted 
unhesitatingly for the former.” 


.. + If we are not at war with the German people, as 
President Wilson has more than once declared, we are 
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not at war with the German language. This is the 
claim of Dr. P. P. Claxton, Federal Commissioner of 
Education and, incidentally, member of the executive 
committee of the American Peace Society. Dr. Claxton 
does not believe that German should be eliminated from 
the public schools, according to the press reports of a 
letter of his addressed to the president of the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota. “Let us finish our task with- 
out chanting any hymn of hate,” he writes, and declares 
that the practical, educational and cultural value of 
the German language and literature need not be sacri- 
ficed to the demands of patriotism, and that school 
boards may fulfill their full duty in carrying on the 
war against German military autocracy without elimi- 
nating the language from their curricule. 


... Ex-Governor Martin H. Glynn of New York 
divides all the United States into two parts—“those 
who wanted war at any price” and those who hoped for 
peace, if peace could be maintained without the sacri- 
fice of national honor.” He presents this as nothing 
new, but goes on to trace what he considers a remark- 
able development in the attitude of these two groups 
since this country declared war. In a recent editorial 
in the Albany Times-Union he points out that the “war 
buzzards,” as he calls the former of the two parties, 
are now found “trying to gnaw the vitals out of our 
Commander in Chief, while the great majority of those 
who stood for peace while peace spelled honor are up- 
holding the President’s hands as Aaron and Hur up- 
held the hands of Moses in the battle with Amalek.” 
Later, writing relative to the severe criticisms of our 
unpreparedness and the mistakes we have made in pre- 
paring somewhat too hastily, he adds: 

Gen. Winfield Scott, one of the world’s greatest soldiers, 
compressed an historic situation in a nutshell when he said, 
“Republics are never prepared for war.” 

The business of republics is peace; the business of autoc- 
racies is war. 

Autocracy lives by the sword. The father and grand- 
father of Frederick the Great said so; Frederick himself 
said so; and so saith the Kaiser, and the Crown Prince, too. 

A love and a craving for peace, however, form the very 
genesis of a republic. To this genesis republics are true; 
from this genesis republics depart only at the call of honor 
or the command of necessity. 


AMONG THE PEACE ORGANIZATIONS 
AMERICAN PEACE Socrery 


The Annual Meeting of the Directors of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society must, under the terms of the consti- 
tution, be held in May. The directors are notified that 
the date of the meeting has been set for May 25, Hotel 
Raleigh, Washington, D. C., at 10 a. m. 


New England Department 


The Sunday afternoon gatherings in the Director’s 
apartments in Portland have not lost interest during 
their third month. While the subjects under consider- 
ation have been varied in character, effort has been made 
to confine them as much as possible either to interna- 
tional relations, or to discussions of and instructive 
lectures upon the customs of other lands with which the 
average American is too little acquainted, and yet to 
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which in the new relations brought into being by the 
war America has become near neighbor. The Director 
has been fortunate in securing attendance as guest or 
lecturer of several naval officers whose ships were in 
harbor or who were otherwise called to Portland, thus 
bringing to the circle first-hand information of peo- 
ples and places in different parts of the world. A most 
informative lecture on the Far East was thus delivered 
by Commander Claude H. Verner, British Naval Vice 
Consul. On one occasion Italy was the subject of dis- 
cussion ; on another “The New National Army and the 
Draft.” The Director had the pleasure recently of at- 
tending a luncheon in Boston given by Bishop Law- 
rence to the Archbishop of York on the occasion of the 
latter’s visit to Massachusetts. During the month the 
Director gave an address at the Episcopal Church, Hud- 
son, Mass., where he also had tne pleasure of conducting 
service. 
Central West Department 


The good work done in Chicago by those connected 
with the American Peace Society in their work for the 
Red Cross has borne fruit conspicuously in the last 
month. Reports from the various Chicago wards in 
connection with Christmas membership drive of the 
Red Cross have been completed, showing that the sixth 
ward, of which Mr. Henry C. Morris, president of the 
Chicago Peace Society, is chairman, and in which work 
Director Townsend co-operated to a large extent, had 
the honor of heading the list for all the wards in Chi- 
cago. Mrs. Edward T. Lee, a member of the executive 
committee of the Chicago Peace Society and one of 
the precinct captains of the sixth ward, made one of the 
largest returns in the ward. 

The Director has co-operated with the Director for 
Cook County of the War Savings Committee by send- 
ing out literature and by requesting all the public 
speakers of our society to make short talks about the 
War Savings Stamps whenever they make a public ad- 
dress. He has himself presided over and spoken at a 
number of patriotic meetings, and has recently offered 
his services, which have been accepted, to the speakers’ 
bureau of the State Council of Defense. 

Sessions of the Congress of National Service were 
held in Chicago under the auspices of the National 
Security League, February 21-23d. These meetings 
were well attended and very enthusiastic. While much 
stress was laid on the question of universal service by 
the majority of the speakers, the important theme was 
the insistence on the maintenance of this war until the 
object for which we fight is attained. 

The Director is now planning to give as much time 
as possible toward the promotion of the next Liberty 
Loan campaign in April. Chicago members appear 
thoroughly convinced that the attainment of the object 
for which we are organized is bound together with the 
purposes of our Government in this war, and they feel 
that they should urge on every occasion intensive appli- 
cation until a complete victory is achieved. 


South Atlantic States Department 


The Director was recently privileged in addressing 
the Baptist Ministers’ Conference, held in Atlanta, 
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upon the subject of “The Moral Profit and Loss of 
War.” This address was subsequently printed practi- 
cally in its entirety in The Christian Index (Atlanta), 
at the request of the Conference. A few paragraphs 
from this address are as follows: 


The calls for men, money, munitions, clothing, hospitals, 
‘aunps, and a thousand other things required in modern 
warfare are so urgent, and necessarily so, that the demand 
is that all the visible resources of a nation be brought into 
service in order to win the war. And if war is to con- 
tinue, and nations compelled to fight for their very exist- 
ence, I do not see how the material side of war can ever 
cease to make its demands great and urgent; and woe be 
to that country that becomes indifferent to these demands. 

To ignore the moral side of war'is to reduce man to bar- 
barism, to make of nations great fighting machines, to hold 
out no hope for weaker nations, to place the peace of the 
world at the merey of the world’s greatest murderer, to 
reverse all the teachings of Jesus Christ, utterly to destroy 
individuality and to rule God out of the universe, 

The moral side of war has been too much forgotten, or 
thrown aside, and that by two opposite parties: (1) By 
those who claim there is and can be no moral side to war; 
that war is of the devil, devilish, and that no one can be 
true to God or man and have any part in it. (2) The other 
side is found among those who claim there ought to be no 
moral side to war; that war is necessarily a suspension of 
the ten commandments and the teachings of Jesus, and in 
war no thought should be given to mercy, kindness, pity, 
truth, or even justice. 

If there is no moral side to the war now raging, then we 
have no business to be in it. But it may be well to remem- 
ber that President Wilson stands forth before the world as 
the moral leader in this conflict. Nor has he deviated one 
step in any of his utterances from the high ground he took 
when committing this nation to engage in this struggle. 
And if in this war-searred and war-smitten world the domi- 
nant tone shall vet be that the moral question is supreme in 
every nation’s life, then this war, with all its agonies, will 
not have been in vain. 

Our duty is plain, especially in the light of the following 
important facts: (1) We are in the war; (2) we must go 
through the war; (3) the war will tax to the uttermost all 
our resources; (4) and only a righteous and just peace can 
insure the world against another and a more terrible war. 
Tt is our duty to make much of the moral side; to stand at all 
times for the ideals which we declare have thus far led us 
on. Men may die, but ideals live. It is ours to cling to the 
divine. We must not spread the curse of hate, nor those 
evils which have largely brought about the present war, 
God still lives. and though I cannot say “All is well with 
the world,” T know all will be well. I have no dirge like 
the Dead March in Saul to sob out, because I believe the 
“Hallelujah Chorus” is yet to be heard by all creation, for 
the kingdoms of this world ‘shall become the kingdoms of 
our Lord and of His Christ. In this hope I live or die. 


Pacific Coast Department 


The Director of this department has just sent out 
nearly five hundred letters to a selected list of individ- 
uals and of labor organizations on the Pacific Coast, 
in the Middle West and on the Atlantic Coast urging 
the recipients to oppose, through their Congressmen 
and otherwise, measures for universal compulsory mili- 
tary service in the United States after the present 
war ends. 

The Director has recently prepared for the special 
use of high schools and junior colleges a new leaflet 
entitled “A Governed World.” It contains a brief 
statement of our aims and purposes, followed by a care- 
fully selected list of books, pamphlets. and periodicals 
bearing directly on the title. This leaflet has been sent 
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to all the high schools, private schools, normal schools 
and public libraries in California and Nevada, Oregon. 
Washington and the Rocky mountain States are to be 
supplied later. 

Through the kindly co-operation of our headquarters 
at Washington, D. C., the Director has compiled a four- 
page pamphlet under the title “A Governed World.” 
This contains “A statement of principles, an interna- 
tional program of peace through justice, a summary of 
the views of the nations at war, a suggestive bibliog- 
raphy of books, pamphlets, and periodicals for students, 
the world situation, and President Wilson’s program of 
the world’s peace.” 

This pamphlet is being mailed to a select list of edu- 
cational leaders, to the larger public libraries and to the 
college and university libraries. In this way and by 
personal interviews we are endeavoring to awaken a 
deeper interest on the part of our intellectual leaders 
in the great work of the American Peace Society. 


New Hampshire Division 


“We in Argentina never forget the celebrated say- 
ing of our illustrious statesman Saenz Pena [ President 
of the Republic, 1892-1895], ‘America for Humanity’.” 
This sentence occurs in one of the letters recently re- 
ceived by New Hampshire high schools in the corre- 
spondence with Argentine schools started by Miss Mary 
N. Chase, secretary of the division. “From this very 
moment,” write the students of Normal School No. 8 
of Buenos Aires to the students of Tilton Seminary, 
“we declare the era of true unity inaugurated between 
the North American students of Tilton Seminary and 
the Argentine students of Buenos Aires.” Other para- 
graphs from this letter read: 


So you see, dear comrades, how the resolution and hu- 
mane attitude of your great nation hastens the arrival of 
the longed-for day when peace shall come back to the earth 
and democracy shall reign the world over, as it does in our 
two beloved and prosperous countries. 

Meanwhile we must tell you for our part we are eager 
to cement, by means of conferences and special classes, this 
“interscholastic union” which from today forward is to bind 
you and us together. 

So, students of the Tilton Seminary, receive up there in 
the north the affectionate greetings which we, the pupils 
of Normal School No. 8, send you from the south. 


DututH PEACE Society 


“The members of this peace soeiety,” writes its pres- 
ident, Mrs. W. W. Lawrence, “though they were all 
women and had tender hearts and deep sympathies, 
showed themselves no weaklings, when they first per- 
ceived, long before war against Germany was actually 
declared, that this nation’s isolation would not be a 
true and potent factor in its work for world peace.” 
When a patriotic demonstration was planned in Du- 
luth, shortly after the President’s proclamation of 
a state of war, the society sent to the Mayor of Duluth 
the following letter: 

The members of the Duluth Peace Society desire to co- 


operate in every way possible in making the patriotic dem- 
onstration of April 17 a success. Some of our members 


have already sent their sons to the front, and all are ready 
to help in whatever way is possible in this time of national 
crisis, 
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The object of our society is to educate public opinion 
along the line of internationalism and to bring people to 
see that nations as well as individuals can settle their dis- 
putes in some other way than by means of war; but we are 
well aware that no one nation can alone bring this about; 
it must be the outgrowth of a better understanding be- 
tween nations based upon a higher sense of justice. 

Our country is face to face with war, and that not of our 
making. We believe the present call is the call of human- 
ity and in the interest of a higher Christian civilization. 
and that no loyal American will fail to respond. 


“A peace society may and we believe most of them 
do stand for peace that will be permanent,” the report 
quoted continues, and adds: 

There are many people who seem unable to make this 
distinction, and whenever the word peace is used they be- 
have in such a way as to cause the question to be asked, 
“Why do the heathen rage and the people imagine a vain 
thing?’ We believe the word “peace” is a good word; the 
President of the United States does not scorn to use it; our 
allies declare it is the thing for which they are fighting. 
There is still need of the thing for which our society stands, 
else the mere mention of the name would not have the 
effect upon apparently sane men that the proverbial red 
rag has upon the bull. 


The report further tells of $895.25 collected by the 
society and distributed in war work, including Liberty 
Bonds, French relief and Armenian and Syrian relief. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE CosMOPOLITAN CLUBS 


In the “Eastern Section Number,” for February, of 
The Japanese Student, edited by Japanese students in 
New York City, appears an account of the Intercol- 
legiate Cosmopolitan Clubs’ inception and growth, writ- 
ten by Mr. Shigeru Araki, Japanese secretary, Intercol- 
legiate Y. M. C. A., of New York City. Beginning 
with a short review of the clubs’ beginning in 1910, 
in Earl Hall, Columbia University, and its organiza- 
tion in 1912, Mr. Araki describes the work of the New 
York club for the past year. Addresses have been de- 
livered before the club by President Butler of Columbia 
University, Dr. 8. T. Dutton, Dr. Yokoi, Mr. Kerr of 
Korea, Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, and others. The club 
has also been entertained at the homes of Dr. Dutton, 
Mr. Holt, Dr. Slawson of The Independent, Mr. 
Churchill H. Cutting of the American Bible Society, 
and Prof. A. V. William Jackson, of Columbia. Among 
various entertainments afforded the Japanese members 
of the club was one “Chinese night,” when the Chinese 
students in the city were their hosts. On December 27 
last the club was invited to the home of Mrs. Andrew 
Carnegie to partake of a Christmas celebration. 


AMERICAN PEACE Society OF JAPAN 


The report of the year’s work, presented at the an- 
nual meeting in Tokyo, February 12, shows a net in- 
crease of 10 per cent in membership during the past 
year, the total membership now reaching 182. The re- 
port included an account of the establishing, in con- 
junction with the Japan Peace Society, of the Corre- 
spondence and Publicity Bureau, of which an account 
appeared in this department of the March ApvocaTr 
or Peace. The president of the society, Dr. Clay 
MacCauley, made clear in his address the patriotic 
stand of the society in unfaltering support of President 
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Wilson and United States policies in the war, and 
added in part: 

Do not let us fear that we are violating the needs of the 
higher manhood or even of the true Christianity. Our 
country has been thrust into the war because of an appeal 
to moral ideals. A real and durable international peace is 
America’s motive and goal. No voice that cries “Peace for 
the sake of peace,” that bids us acquiesce in the domina- 
tion of wrong under the law that might makes right, should 
lead us now. The standard raised for us is one of the 
supremacy of justice, of liberty for all human beings under 
the rule of equity and of mutual helpfulness; of vindication 
for the wrongs of the weak, and of guardianship of our 
open path for all, in which natural endowment and energy 
shall be the measure of success. Never in human history 
has the issue so clearly been drawn between international 
right and wrong as now; and never has international wrong 
found a leader more ready to use blasphemy than the mili- 
tary autocrat whose aim is world conquest for the sake of 
himself and of his ambitious dynasty. 

With deepest longing we would choose other means than 
armed conflict for resistance to this assailant of the world’s 
liberties, but it has become clear that nothing but the force 
of arms can make powerless the weapons with which human 
liberty and man’s true development are now assailed. In 
thus answering our great question, I see no violation of 
either the needs of the higher manhood or even of the re- 
ligion of Him named “the Prince of Peace.” With this con- 
viction, we may all, I believe, sincerely support our country 
and give aid to all freedom-loving peoples in their present 
terrible struggle. 


IraLty-AMERICA SOCIETY 


This society, of which the Hon. Charles E, Hughes, 
former Supreme Court Justice, has been chosen pres- 
ident, was organized early in March for the purpose 
of bringing the United States and Italy into closer 
friendship and improving the intellectual, financial, 
and commercial relations between the two countries. 
In this endeavor, it is stated, its work will somewhat 
parallel that now being done by the Japan Society of 
New York, the Pilgrims Society, the Hellenic Society, 
the France-America Society, and others. It will enlist 
in its ranks men of this country who are interested in 
the development of Italian affairs and Italian culture, 
and thus be essentially an American organization. At 
the first formal meeting of the society, March 9, in New 
York City, the speakers included, beside the newly- 
elected president, Mr. Hamilton Holt and Mr. Robert 
Underwood Johnson. Among those present were the 
Italian Consul General Romolo Tritonj, Vice Consul 
Luigi Silitti, Captain F. M. Guardabassi, Attaché of 
the Italian Embassy; William Fellowes Morgan, presi- 
dent of the Merchants Association ; Thomas M. Lamont 
of J. P. Morgan & Co., Charles B. Alexander, Dr. John 
H. Finley, president of the State Board of Regents; 
Alexander J. Hemphill, chairman of the board of the 
Guaranty Trust Company; George Plimpton, Professor 
Monroe Smith of Columbia University, Luigi Criscuolo, 
financial writer and chairman of the Italian committee 
of the Second Liberty Loan; Henry D. Sedgwick of 
Boston, president of the Dante League of America; 
Lindsay Russell, president of the Japan Society ; Hiram 
Barney, and Henry A. Todd. 

Count Macchi di Cellere, the Italian Ambassador, 
was chosen as honorary president; William Fellowes 
Morgan, chairman of the executive committee; Hamil- 
ton Holt, vice president; Thomas M. Lamont, treas- 
urer; Hiram Barney, secretary, and Luigi Criscuolo, 
assistant secretary. 
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Woman’s Peace Party 
League for Permanent Peace 


This Boston Branch of the Woman’s Peace Party, 
at a special meeting in March, at which time the name 
of the branch organization was renovated, voted reso- 
lutions of gratitude to President Wilson for his mes- 
sage of January 8, and promised warm support of 
those three basic necessities presented in this message: 
The establishment of an Association of Nations; the 
removal, so far as possible, of economic barriers; and 
the securing of adequate guarantees that national arma- 
ments will be reduced to the lowest possible point con- 
sistent with domestic safety.” A message to members 
signed by the president, Mrs. J. Malcolm Forbes, 
states that “the legislative committee of the National 
Woman’s Peace Party feels that it would be premature 
for peace groups to work just now against the Cham- 
berlain measure for permanent compulsory military 
service,” but urges continued study of the question in 
preparation for later work, if needed, and calls particu- 
lar attention to the following quotation from the dis- 
cussion following Mr. Lloyd-George’s speech of Jan- 
uary 18 before the final conference of representatives 
of the British trades unions affected by the government 
man-power proposals : 

A Delegate: “Will the Prime Minister give an immediate 
understanding that, in the event of the terms of peace being 
arrived at, as indicated by him, compulsory training will be 
immediately withdrawn?” 

Mr. Lloyd-George: “It is my hope, and that is really what 
we are fighting for, that we will establish conditions that 
will make compulsory service unnecessary, not merely in 
this country, but in every country. Unless we succeed in 
establishing those conditions, I, personally, will not feel that 
we have achieved one of the most important of our war 
aims. We want to make this sort of thing never to be pos- 
sible again. It is not a question of whether you are going 
to stop it in this country; you must stop it in other coun- 
tries, otherwise you cannot stop it here. We must defend 
ourselves here, and the first thing for us to do is to put an 
end to militarism throughout the world.” 


National Headquarters, Chicago 


Because “there is a growing demand that the peace 
settlement shall not be left merely to diplomats, but 
that in addition to technical experts, there shall be a 
body of delegates who shall voice the claims of 
democracy,” the National secretary, Mrs. Lucia Ames 
Mead, has recently addressed to “a selected list of stu- 
dents of international affairs’ the following ques- 
tionnaire : 


1. How can the other nations who will send representa- 
tives to the Peace Settlement best be induced to include a 
fair proportion of those who speak specifically for the 


people? 
2. What groups and interests should be represented at 


the Peace Settlement aside from plenipotentiaries, officials, 


and technical experts? 
3. How and by whom should the nomination of delegates 


who represent the people be made? 
4. How and by whom should the election or appointment 


of nominees be made? 
5. What proportion of the whole number should represent 


the people as distinguished from the governments? 


The proposed plebiscite in Alsace-Lorraine was the 
subject of a letter by the national secretary, Mrs. Lucia 
Ames Mead, to The New Republic recently. Mrs. 
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Mead’s recommendation was for an impartial referen- 
dum after all troops had been removed from the districts 
in question, a secret ballot of all adults on a preferential 
basis, for which the following choices are recommended : 


1. Neutralization, without armies or fortification, but with 
protection by a League of Nations and inclusion in the Ger- 
man Zollverein or some larger economic unit. 

2. Independence, but inclusion in the German Zollverein or 
some larger economic unit. 

3. Autonomy like that of Bavaria, guaranteed by Germany 
to the League of Nations under penalty of trade reprisals for 
any infraction of this. 

4. Freedom like that of the free cities of Germany within 
the empire. 

5. Annexation to Switzerland. 

6. Transference to France and presumably the division as 
formerly into three departments, High Rhine, Low Rhine, 
and Moselle, with Germany’s right of access to raw materials 
in the district. 


JOINING THE ISSUE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 15, 1918. 


To the Editor. 

Sir: Those who have been fighting the introduction of 
compulsory military training in the public schools will be 
interested in the artless remarks, the other day, of Major 
General George Barnett, Commandant of the U. S. Marine 
Corps, before the House Committee on Naval Affairs. 
Usually when these pipe-clay experts talk in public about 
military training for boys, they emphasize the physical 
benefits which the “lads” will get from it, and they care- 
fully conceal all other aspects. Not so General Barnett. 
His remarks, which escaped the newspapers, are recorded 
in the Committee Proceedings, section 7, page 249, and read 
in full as follows: 


General Barnett: “Speaking of recruiting, I wish to 
bring to the attention of the committee that we are doing 
one thing in the way of recruiting that is a little out of the 
ordinary. 

“Congressman Butler, of Pennsylvania, brought to the 
attention of headquarters the fact that the authorities at 
West Chester, Pennsylvania, had made it obligatory for all 
male attendants at the public schools to be instructed in 
military warfare, and at the request of Congressman Butler 
a sergeant was detailed for this duty. In this way there 
was inaugurated, for the first time in American history, 
compulsory military education at schools. There is no 
doubt that if this were followed by other communities much 
good would result therefrom, as it would lay the ground- 
work for universal military training. 

“These headquarters are willing to co-operate in all re- 
spects with communities, so far as it is practicable to do so, 
to provide instructors for this purpose. We expect to 
get quite a large number of recruits from this school. I 
know of no better way to forward recruiting than this, be- 
cause these young men, if they get the military training, 
when they get old enough you may reasonably count on fifty 
per cent of them entering the service. Whether they enter 
the Marine Corps, the Army, or the Navy is immaterial; but 
they will have the military training, and they will be better 
potential soldiers as well as better citizens in every possible 
way.’ 

Mr. Britten: “What is the average age of those pupils in 
West Chester? 

General Barnett: “I understand from sixteen to nine- 
teen years old.” 

The Chairman: “I am not speaking now in criticism, be- 
cause I approve of that personally, but I want to ask for 
information. so that it will be in the record: Under arhat 
authority of law do you do that?” 
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General Barnett: “Under the recruiting regulations. .. . 
We are doing it under the general provision for doing every- 
thing possible to stimulate recruiting. ...” 


I am not suggesting that there is anything irregular in 
this proceeding ; quite the contrary. I am merely suggesting 
that General Barnett is treating us to an exceptional piece 
of frankness. First, he regards the introduction of military 
training into the high schools, however disguised, as the 
forerunner of a permanent system of compulsory military 
training and service. Secondly, he is frankly interested in 
military training for high-school boys because he believes 
it to be a “feeder” for the regular military establishment. 
His estimate (of fifty per cent) may be exaggerated, and 
I think it is, and in time of war such activities in recruiting 
among boys of that age may, perhaps, pass without popular 
challenge, but it is something to face for the future. 

CHARLES T. HALLINAN. 


MESILLA PaRK, N. M., March 16, 1918. 
To the Editor. 

Sir: For many years—I know not how many—I have had 
the pleasure of reading the ApvocaTE, and it gives me pleas- 
ure to make my small contribution to its support. I wish 
I could do more. Our cause has many obstacles to over- 
come, but finally, with other good causes of advanced Chris- 
tian civilization, it will win. I believe that the present ter- 
rible sanguinary campaign will prove the culmination of the 
contest for world peace. 

Nearly every other such event has been immediately pre- 
ceded by a similar contest. I wish you much success in 
your good work. 

Very truly your friend, 
HAbDLey. 


Sauipa, Cororapo, March 23, 1918. 
To the Editor. 

Str: After twenty-two years of membership and reading 
the ApvocaATE oF PEACE, I have no notion of dropping out; 
but so long as I live I shall follow the development, whether 
forward or backward, of the American Peace Society through 
its monthly organ. 

I am a Quaker, “dyed in the wool,” holding conscien- 
tiously to the principles of the Society of Friends in regard 
to war, and I confess to being somewhat ashamed of the 
glaring headlines on the cover page of the December Apvo- 
CATE—so exactly in unison with the appearance of those 
dailies that are often “yellow.” But I wish to say that 
I believe some of our Friends have not been quite fair with 
you, when we consider that the American Peace Society 
never was a Quaker organization, and the ADVOCATE OF 
PEACE, even under Dr. Trueblood, did not necessarily always 
voice the Doctor’s own views, which, expressed in editorials 
or otherwise, were always in accord with the Quaker 
view of war. However, I do deplore the fact that you have 
departed farther from the beaten track than your position 
seems to warrant. And yet the ApvocaTe or PEace is a 
great paper. 

My belief is that peace can never come through a victory 
in this war; but I do believe that there are already indica- 
tions that great leaders will arise to lead the working 
classes, who are doing the fighting and suffering the agonies, 
into an internationalized body. Then wars must cease. 

Sincerely yours. 
HrnsHaw Spray. 


, 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ALL BOOKS LISTED HERE MAY BE OBTAINED, POSTAGE PREPAID, UPON APPLICATION TO THE AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY, COLORADO BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


By Hamilton Veerland. Oxford University 
York, 258 p. 1917. $2.00. 


Hugo Grotius. 


Press, New 


To the student of the history of liberty it is doubtful if 
there is a more sacred place in the world than the ancient 
Vienwe Kerk, in the city of Delft, Holland; for in that 
church, almost side by side, rest the remains of William the 
Silent and those of Hugo Grotius. On the three hundredth 
anniversary of Grotius’ birth, April 10, 1883, the nations 
paid special tribute at his shrine, and three years later a 
bronze statue was erected in front of the church to his mem- 
ory. July 4, 1889, with appropriate ceremony, the nations 
then in conference at the Hague witnessed the ceremony of 
placing a silver wreath upon his tomb, a wreath which bore 
the inscription: “To the memory of Ilugo Grotius, in rever- 
ence and gratitude from the United States of America, on 


the occasion of the International Peace Congress of the 
Hague, July 4, 1889." All evidences of appreciation of 
Grotius begin and end in the belief that he, “above all 


others, held up to nations the court of arbitration, minister- 
ing all law for all, as their common and ultimate destiny.” 
The twelve biographical and analytical chapters of this 
book set forth the reasons, clearly and convincingly, for this 
interpretation of Grotius’ contribution to the cause of inter- 
national justice. We are not, and never have been, inter- 
ested in the discussion whether Grotius is or is not “the 
father of international law.” We don’t care whether Koh- 
ler’s charge that his “citations are for the most part fables 
and recoco ornaments” is so or not. The fact is that Gro- 
tius’ work is a classic contribution to human thinking, and 
Mr. Veerland’s book is a clear and welcome analysis at 2 
time when it is especially needed. 


A Survey of International Relations Between the United 
States and Germany. August 1, 1914 April 6, 1917. By 
James Brown Scott. Oxford University Press, New 
York City. 1917. Pp. 390. $5.00. 


This book may justly be characterized as America’s in- 
terpretation of the real questions at issue between this 
country and the Imperial German Government, covering 
especially the period between August 1, 1914, and April 6, 
W7. The diplomatic correspondence between the United 
States and Germany, together with President Wilson’s ad- 
dresses, Messages, and papers on foreign policy, have been 
edited by Dr. Scott and published under separate covers. 
That we now have both the diplomatic correspondence and 
this volume in the same format will be a welcome announce- 
ment to every student of America’s defense in this world 
war. The spirit of the work is contained in Hegel's remark 
that “the history of the world is the world’s court of judg- 
ment.” With none of the methods of the special pleader, 
we have here before us America’s reasons and purposes 
sufliciently sincere and sincerely sutlicient. The German 
conceptions of the state are revealed in the author's intro- 
duction by quotations from German leaders since Frederick 
the Great. The aim of the author to state and consider the 
reasons which led the United States to declare the existence 
of a state of war with the Imperial German Government 
is maintained throughout, but the earlier pages deal with 
the genesis of the war, the neutraliy of the United States, 
charges and counter-charges, ending in the use and abuse of 
the submarine which the author believes to be “the direct 
and impelling cause of the war.’ The student will be glad 
to review the pages on reprisals, the belligerent use of neu- 
tral flags, and especially will he wish to study the author’s 
treatment of the difliculties involved in “the freedom of the 
seas,” a chapter which alone is sufliciently germane to pres- 
ent world problems to warrant this additional contribution 
from the hand of so competent and fruitful an analyst. 


The Five Republics of Central America. By Dana C. Munro. 
Edited by David Kinley. Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace. Division of Economics and History. 
John Bates Clark, Director. i-xvi + 332 p. 1918. $3.50. 

This is a volume of first-hand information by a Princeton 
professor who knows how to write clearly. No one text 
known to us sets forth so clearly the facts one wishes first to 
know about these five turbulent and interesting friends of 


ours to the South. We have here in outline an accurate 
picture of Central American political institutions. The 
probabilities in the establishment of a Central American 


federation are laid before us, together with the causes of 
Central American revolutions. A separate chapter is de- 
voted to the Washington Conference of 1907, to the inter- 
vention of the United States in Nicaragua, and to the in- 
fluence of the United States in Central America. Matters 
relating to commerce in Central America and to public 
finance are sufliciently stated. The bibliography and index 
round out the serviceability of the book. 


War Administration of the Railways in the United States and 
Great Britain. By Frank Haigh Diron and Julius H. 
Parmetlee, Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. Division of Economies and History. John Bates 
Clark, Director. i-x + 155 p. 1918. Paper, free. Cloth, 
$1.00. 


Professor Dixon is professor of Economics in Dartmouth 
College and chief statistician of the Bureau of Railway 
Economics. Mr, Parmelee is a statistician of the Bureau of 
Railway Economics. The inspiration of this text seems to be 
found in the remark of Marshal Joffre, “The battle of the 
Marne was won by the railways of France this is a 
railway war.” This text presents a brief history of the de- 
velopment in the United States of the organization which 
welded the railways of the nation into one operating unit, 
and of the results attained in Great Britain by the organiza- 
tion of the railways for war. The appendices give a per- 
sonnel of the railway war organization in the United States 
and other valuable data relative to Great Britain. The 
proclamation of the President taking possession of the rail- 
ways is included. 


Latin America and the United States. Addresses by Elihu 


Root, Collected and edited by Robert Bacon and James 
Brown Seott. Warvard University Press, Cambridge. 
Mass. 289 p. 1917. $2.50 net. 


This book brings freshly to our minds again the significant 
visit of Mr. Root as Secretary of State to South America in 
1906. We have here not only Mr. Root’s speeches in Brazil, 
Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, Peru, Panama, Colombia, Mex- 
ico, but several of his addresses on South American affairs 
subsequently delivered in the United States. In addition 
there are many speeches by leading South American states- 
men, most of which were given because of Mr. Root’s pres 
ence in that land. The volume is a contribution to this 
xeneration of American statesmanship, especially welcome 
to any interested in the stimulating politics of this hemi- 
sphere. 


The Foreign Policy of Woodrow Wilson, 1913-1917. By 
Edgar EB, Robinson and Victor J. West. The Macmillan 
Company, New York City. 428 p. 1917. $2.25 


2.20. 
We have here a book which sets before us the development 
of President Wilson's policy, the important events in Ameri 
can foreign relations, and the more important utterances of 
the administration from the time of President Wilson's first 
inauguration to the communication of Secretary Lansing 
to Pope Benedict XV, August 27, 1917.) This is a contribu- 
tion worth while to any one interested to know the facets. 
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“ADVOCATE REPRINTS” 


AND OTHER PAMPHLETS OF IMMEDIATE INTEREST TO READERS OF 
“ADVOCATE OF PEACE” 


The “ApvocATE REPRINTS” have been in constant demand for many years. 
library of the best that has appeared in the columns of the ApvocaTE OF PEACE. 
through the years has kept the number of these pamphlets within reasonable limits. 


They represent a constantly growing 
A steady process of judicious selection 
To this number we add below a few 


other works of value. Any of these may be obtained, postage free, from the American Peace Society, Colorado Building, 
Washington, D.C. The prices quoted represent only the actual cost of publication and distribution. 


INTERNATIONALISM—JUSTICE BETWEEN THE NATIONS—A GOVERNED WORLD. 


Public Opinion versus Force. By JAMES BRrowN Scort. 
6 pages. A striking expression of a great prin- 


The Organization of International Justice. By JAMES 
Brown Scorr. 40 pages. The presentation of the 
celebrated “Recommendations of Havana’....... -10 


International Reorganization. By ALPHEUS H. Snow. 
12 pages. Proposing the reorganization of the 
Consociation of Nations on the basis of the provis- 
ions of the Convention for the Pacific Settlement 


International Legislation and Administration. By 
ALpirguS Henry Snow. 50 pages, with appendices 
containing the “Convention for the Pacific Settle- 
ment of International Disputes.” The develop- 
ment of the ideal of “persuasive force” as the 
guaranty of a durable peace. Edition limited.... .15 


Should Any National Dispute Be Reserved from Arbi- 
tration? By Jackson H. RaAuston, Vice-President, 
American Peace Society. An analysis of one of 
the chief difliculties to be met in any league of 


‘*<Cumber and Entanglements.’’ By Arruur D. 

Secretary of the American Peace Society. 15 pages. 

The tragedy of our limited ideal, the lure of a 

larger, and the great strategy. 
The International Mind. By MurkAY BUTLER. 

12 pages. The title essay of his widely-known book 05 


The Patriotic Duty Facing the Americas. By ARTHUR 
D. Catt. (See above). 11 pages. International 
patriotism and patriotic internationalism........ 

The Monroe Doctrine and the International Court. By 
WILLIAM I. Hutt. 16 pages. The true doctrine 
and the false; a world-wide Monroe Doctrine pro- 

*Sixteen Plans for International Organization. Pre- 
pared by CHARLES H. LEVERMORE. Plans in parallel 
oubiines, Gating Trams can 

***A Governed World.’’ Prepared by Roverr C. Roor. 

,acific Coast Director, American Peace Society. 
4 pages. Statement of principles and program. 
with comprehensive bibliography................ 

The Hague Peace System in Operation. sy James I.. 
Tryon, New England Director of the American 
Peace Society. 23 pages. <A brief history of the 
evolution, formation and operation of the Hague 

The Interparliamentary Union and Its Work. By 
JAMES L. TryYON (See above). 8 pages. <A brief 
but informing sketch of the Union............... 

The American Group of the Interparliamentary Union. 
Report of the Fifteenth Annual Meeting. Wash- 
ington, D. C., February 25, 

A Primer of the Peace Movement. By Lucta AMES 
MEAD. 23 pages. As the title implies, an invalu- 
able pamphlet for the beginning student of the in- 
ternationalist movement; tenth edition, revised to 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY CLASSICS. 


William Penn: ‘‘An Essay Towards the Present and 
Future Peace of Europe.’’ 21 pages. First pub- 


Leo Tolstoy: ‘‘Bethink Yourselves.’’ 46 pages. His 

celebrated letter on the Russo-Japanese War..... .10 
*Lco Tolstoy: ‘‘The Beginning of the End.’’ 12 pages. 

A brief for conscientious objection............... .10 
Andrew Carnegie: ‘‘A League of Peace.’’ 47 pages. A 


Jonathan Dymond: ‘‘An Inquiry into the Accordancy 
of War with the Principles of Christianity.’’ 185 
pages. Containing also a discussion of the causes 
and effects of war. Edition limited............. -50 


Noah Worcester: ‘‘A Solemn Review of the Custom of 
War.’’ 22 pages. First published on Christmas 


Immanuel Kant: ‘‘Perpetual Peace.’’ 54 pages. Trans- 
lated by Benjamin F. Trueblood.............. ies 


D’Estournelles de Constant: ‘‘Report on the Limitation 
of Armaments.’’ 63 pages. Submitted to the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union at its London Confer- 


Benjamin Trueblood: ‘‘William Penn’s Holy Experi- 
ment in Civil Government.’’ 23 pages. An ad- 
dress delivered in Philadelphia in 1894, of which 
thirteen thousand copies have been issued........ 

Benjamin Trueblood: ‘‘International Arbitration at the 
Opening of the Twentieth Century.’’ 23 pages. 
Including the Second Hague Conference........ 


American Prophets of Peace. 44 pages, 23 illustra- 
tions. Originally published to commemorate the 
ealling of the National Arbitration and Peace 
Congress of 1907. Edition limited.............. : 


MISCELLANEOUS PAMPHLETS. 


*The Century of Anglo-American Peace. By James L. 


*The Moral Damage of War to the School Child. By 

Rev. Waiter Walsh. 8 .05 
Benjamin Trueblood: Prophet of Peace. An address 

and miscellany, with photograph. 20 pages....... -10 


*‘*Organized Insanity’’ or The Hague: A Reply to 
Admiral Mahan. By George W. Nasmyth. 12 
pages. A discussion of national armaments and 
the meaning of the Hague Conferences........... 05 

The Far East. Three pamphlets. “Is Japan_a Menace 
to the United States?” and “The Conditions of 
Peace between the East and the West. By J. H. 


“War with Japan?” By Dr. Thomas E. Green. 


*Washington’s Anti-Militarism. 4 pages............. 
“Women in the Peace Movement. S pages............ 


Military Training. ‘‘wo pamphlets and a leaflet: 
“Military Drill in Schools,” by W. Evans Darby, 
LL. D., Wondon. A Symposium of the opinions of 
eighty educational and religious leaders. “Com- 
pulsory Military Training in Our Schools, Why 
Not?” by Robert Cromwell Root. The set..... ance 


Internationalism for the School Child. A packet of 
several pamphlets and leaflets, ete., comprising 
“The Palace of Peace at the Hague,” “The Christ 
of the Andes,” “War and the Children.” “The 
Pan-American Union and Peace.” “History of 
Peace Day,” and peace stamps. Quantity prices 
for individual pamphlets, on request. The set... 


.10 


05 


$0.25 


-10 


NotE.—-The pamphlets marked with an *, if purchased with other pamphlets of which the total cost is over ten cents, 
or if purchased in quantities of ten or more, may be had for half the prices marked. 
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